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FOREWORD. 



Pandit Anand Koul has already acquired such 
> well-earned reputation as a writer on the antiquities 
|, I of Kashmir that he hardly requires an introduction 
from anyone. Foreign writers have written copi- 
ously on Kashmir. Indeed, not a little of our 
f knowledge of the early history of Kashmir is derived 
j from the writings of Greek and Chinese writers and, 

^ ‘ in modern times, the stock of our knowledge has been 
I considerably increased by the devoted labours of men 
^ like General Cunningham, Sir Aurel Stein, Sir Walter 
r Lawrence and Sir Francis Younghusband, to mention 
only a few. At the same time, it it remarkable that 
Kashmir should have, from early times, produced, on 
!*its own soil, so many indigenous writers, at the head 
^ of whom stands the immortal Kalhana. It may be a 
I matter of satisfaction to all lovers of Kashmir that 
^ the old tradition still continues, and the Kashmiris of 
i the present generation, among whom Pandit Anand 
; Koul occupies a notable and honourable place, can 
take legitimate pride in having produced some writers 
whose interpretation or reconstruction of the early 
history of that wonderful country, which has been 
the theme of poets and historians, has earned 
irecc^nition at the hands of those most qualified to 
Hmt e on the subject. 
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The Archaological Remains in Kashmir by 
Pandit Anand Koul does not pretend to be a detailed 
book of history, or even an exhaustive book on the 
Archaeology of Kashmir, and yet it seems to me 
that, so far as it goes, it is a book which will be 
found very interesting and instructive. It is a 
collection of notes which Pandit Anand Koul has 
contributed, from time to time, to certain newspapers. 
They are based upon a study of classical books. 
From Kalhana’s famous Rajatarangini to Sir 
Walter Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir is a long 
distance, but Pandit Anand Koul has brought into 
requisition all the mass of knowledge. What is more, 
he has “ visited these monuments one by one.” He 
belongs to the soil, he has lived all his life in those 
enchanting surroundings, the legends and the tradi- 
tions of his country are a part of his inherited cons- 
ciousness. He may, therefore, well claim the right 
to present to the world the beauties of his country, its 
history, its legends and its traditions. As has been 
well said ‘ one can no longer be an archaeologist by 
reading books, however intelligent one may be.’ 
Pandit Koul is not an archaeologist who has merely 
read books : he has seen what he writes about and has 
studied their history on the spot. That, in my 
opinion, invests his little book with peculiar interest. 

Those, who are anxious about the history of these 
monuments, will find much to interest them, while 
those, who can take a holiday and spend a couple of 
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months in that most delightful part of India will find 
that their sense of enjoyment has been made much 
keener by the helpful guidance which Pandit Anand 
Koul’s book will give them. 

Pandit Anand Koul speaks of the past of 
Kashmir in glowing terms. Its monuments bear 
witness to its past. May its past, may its natural 
grandeur, inspire the living generation of her sons 
and daughters to prove themselves worthy of their 
past and of their inspiring environments, and may it 
be possible for the present generation to cultivate 
those noble virtues of political, civic and economic 
life without which no people, howsoever bounteously 
endowed with wealth and natural scenery, can rise 
to greatness in this world, is the the prayer of 


Allahabad : 

May 17, 1935. 


TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
in his general introduction has already introduced ; 
the learned antiquarian and writer of this guide 
book, Pt. Anand Koul, to those eager in the search 
after the esoteric in things Kashmiri. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for me to write more about him 
in the short introduction that he has asked me to 
prefix to the section dealing with the Moghul gardens 
of Kashmir. 

A Dwija owes three obligations (known as 
Yagnyas) to the community. He has to keep the 
thread of continuity {prajatantum mavyavacchaitsih) 
of the race from being snapped, by producing a male 
child {Pitri Yagnya); he has to serve the human and 
other sentient beings by constructing a water 
reservoir {Jalashay) and planting a grove of umbra- 
geous trees — fruit bearing or otherwise {Bhut and 
Nri Yagnyas)’, he has to bear witness to the Saguna 
Brahma of which he is worshipper by constructing 
a shrine {Deva Yagnya). Generally on the arterial 
roads constructed by Asoka, we find all the three 
combined — a tank or a baoli (step well), a grove of 
shade-giving trees— some of them bearing fruit — ' 
and a shrine generally to Siva and sometimes to Devi ■' 
or Rama at the top of the flight of steps leading 
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up from the water surface. The place afforded shelter 
and rest to the travel-weary and the temple bells 
afforded the necessary relief to his spiritual thirst. 
Time passed on and this silent votive offering to the 
community, which was never walled in, was elaborat- 
ed for the exclusive enjoyment of a prince, a landed 
magnate or head of a commercial guild. The 
trees giving shade went into back-ground, 
giving place to fruit-bearing trees or exotic plants 
and creepers of an ornamental character. Flower- 
beds, as in Europe of prerenaissance days, came in 
later. But the garden described in the Ramayana, 
wherefrom Sita saw Rama drawn to Mithila to bend 
the bow or that in which Malati espied Madhava 
or which later formed the rendezvous of 
Abhisarikas as described in the Dashkumar Charita, 
have the same characteristics. The water 
reservoir with lilies, the pleasure-houses subservient 
to the garden wherefrom the elect enjoyed the 
beauties of nature improved by art, shady trees, 
fountains, aviaries, lawns, artificial hillocks, bridges 
and balustraded steps, were all there, as witness the 
Baratnasi songs and pictures wherein each of the 
twelve months gets a characterisation. Therein are 
mentioned those pleasure-houses — Sawan and Bhadar- 
wak houses and Basant Kutis — in which the damsels 
of the court disported themselves in individual or 
group dancing in the celebration of the special festival 
of each month. 
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There has, from the beginning, been unfortunate- 
ly a school of thought which has persisted in belittl- 
ing all achievments in the artistic line to the credit 
of pre-Muslim Indians and magnifying the part play- 
ed by exotic art-impulse in the development of Indian 
art as seen in its heyday under the Moghuls. Mrs. 
C. M. V. Stuart, in her book, “Gardens of the Great 
Moghuls”, minimizes the influence of pre-Muslim 
traditions in the building up of the technique of the 
Moghul gardens with which we are familiar. She 
evidently had not studied Section CCIX of the 
Adi Parva and Section III of the Sabha Parva of 
the Mahabharata, where, in the city laid out by the 
architect Maya at Indra-Prastha, there were beautiful 
tanks, having the semblance of verdure carpets, in- 
viting the curious to walk over when in reality, 
if anybody stepped on, would get a drenching. On 
the other hand, there were lawns, laid out of ex- 
quisitely trimmed turf, which, when approached, 
created, at close quarters, the illusion of a pond and 
checked the pleasure-seeker in his jaunt across them. 
Artificial forests were planted round the city and 
there were all kinds of flowering and ornamental 
trees to delight the visitor. The object certainly 
was to dazzle the Kauravas and their associates on 
whom practical jokes were played at every step. 
There is a passage in the Vikranwrvasiya wherein des- 
cription is given of the pleasure-garden of the king. 
The peacock is shown as disporting himself in all its 
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glory in the cool irrigation channels, the flamingoes 
are there strutting about between the cool waters 
and the heated upper reaches of the lawn, the bees are 
crowding on karnikar flowers and the tame parrot, 
in its cage, is shouting out for water to quench its 
thirst. 

It is true that the ancient Indian, like the 
Chinese, preferred still lotus-bearing waters, pent up 
within paved embankments, pleasure-houses and 
trees crowding the garden. There was no attempt 
made for ensuring running water or ab-i-rawan or 
leaving wide spaces to create the illusion of vastness 
or enhance the effect of the portion artificially dealt 
with. The reason was obvious. In both lands 
water has been plentiful. The river — the symbol of 
life — each drop a life — lived for the moment and was 
extinct at the ne.xt. It corresponded to the Buddhistic 
conception of continuity, and the running water was 
everywhere to bring fertility and rejuvenescence 
every season. Herein came the difference from 
Persia which, from the time of the Achemenid and 
Sasanian Emperors, has set the tone of fashion in 
the West. There, all is arid sand, until the spurt of 
the life-giving water turns it into smiling verdure. 
The area is walled in; the chashma is canalised and 
the river of life is reproduced by directing the water 
flow through paved channels to a central reservoir. 
The Chinar which predominates (Omar ’s quivering 
plane J and Saro (Cypress) are thereto give shade and 
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symbolise the upward aspiration of the human soul. 
The fruit trees and flower-beds come in the 
foreground. The place is individually owned and 
allows of restricted admission. The water reservoir 
is rectangular or oblong. The water channel, made 
of stone or mortar, has wavy or, billowy designs and 
the straight line of channels is broken by cascades 
intervening — sometimes slanting — giving full scope 
for the play of ripples and creating the illusion of 
fishes swimming. Sometimes the fall is vertical and 
then there are arrangements for placing lights behind 
the waterfall. Each basin, through which the 
channel passes, has its scheme of fountains and 
flower-beds and the Persian has before him — to his 
satiety — the emblem of immortality and youth the 
never-ending water and the ever-renewed tree. 
Here is his firdaus or garden or paradise which are 
synonymous. When the Persian motive was 
transported by the Moors of Spain to Cardova and 
Granada or by the Fatimides to Egypt or by the 
Ommeyads to Damascus, the garden was imported 
into the main palace. We see instances of this in 
the An^uri Bagh inside the fort palace at Agra and 
an esteemed friend of mine draws my attention to a 
palace in Ujjain known as Kalyadeh in the basement 
of which the whole of river Sipra passes. 

In Persia, however, the garden remained a 
thing apart from the main palace and was cons- 
tructed as a work of art and a place of social 
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reunion for the elect; as Omar Khayyam has it — 

“Whither resorting from the vernal Heat 

Shall old Acquaintance, old Acquaintance greet. 

Under the branch that leans above the Wall.” 

The same idea is noticeable in Kashmir but 
the sites selected are old sites presided over by 
Nagas or water Deities which were utilized by the 
Hindu kings, mentioned in the Rajatarangini for 
planting of gardens. Kalhana mentions grape 
gardens surrounding the Martand temple. As a 
matter of fact, Kashmira is given as synonym of 
grapes. Pandit Anand Koul mentions a garden that 
existed at the place where the present Shalamar 
stands. Pravarasena II, the founder of the city 
of Srinagar, who reigned between 79 and 139 A. D., 
had built a villa in the north-eastern corner of the Dal 
Lake called the “Hall of Love”. The King used to 
visit a saint, named Sukarm Swami living near 
Harwan, and rested at this garden villa on his way 
to, or from, Harwan. The site selected was 
symptomatic of the Hindu conception of landscape 
gardening. Shiva has been the water diviner. He is 
always on the prowl in the hills and helps in 
releasing pent-up waters required for fertilisation of 
the cultivated area. It was he who assisted in 
preventing waste of water and training it by 
conducting it into regular channels. From Kaunsar* 
nag up to the upper reaches of Kulgam must have 



been a glacial lake but it was Shiva who tapped the 
waters and Ahrabal falls produced the stream known 
as Vesho which is the parent stream of the river 
subsequently known as Jhelum. It was Shiva who 
cut open the pent-up water of the primeval lake in 
the valley and at Baramula let out the Jhelum river, 
cutting the lake and creating the fertile valley of 
Kashmir. The Bringi river loses itself in the 
limestone mountains and reappears like a wayward 
maid at Kukarnag and at Achhabal. The waters 
are caught up and canalised for spreading fertility 
all round. This is in keeping with the old tradition 
of Shiva bringing Bhagirathi down from the higher 
reaches of the Himalayas to the plains to make 
cultivation pcssihle. Shiva, therefore, figures here 
more as the presiding deity over flowing water and 
creator of fertility. In Abhinavagupta, the religious 
enthusiasm for the Tantric worship of Shiva found its 
artistic culmination when he declared that to knead 
nature into work of art was the nearest approxima- 
tion to the knowledge of godhead. 

Wherever, therefore, a hill came down gently 
sloping to a water reservoir, the area was utilized for 
laying out a landscape garden. In the Book VIII of 
the Rajatarangini there is a mention of a garden laid 
out in the reign of Jaya Simha (A. D. 1128-49) by 
Sringara, elder brother of Udaya, the Dvoarpal or 
Lord of Marches, at the foot of the hill range along 
the eastern shore of the Dal lake. It is on those 
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sites which lent themselves to the dual play of lake 
and mountain that the Hindu architect planted this 
garden. It was in that same region that the artistic 
eye of Jahangir, the great horticulturist, planted his 
immemorial gardens. The chinar tree was there 
from before and cypress was imported. He took to 
the systematic planting of the Char Chinari or a 
chinar tree planted at each of the ordinal points so 
as to produce shade at whichever point the sun may 
be. The massing of flowers, the construction of 
miniature pleasure-houses entirely subservient to 
the garden design, and constructed right across the 
water channel through which the spring water was 
drawn, are all features which the Mughal art tradi- 
tion, steeped in the Sasanian tradition, brought with 
itself into Kashmir. But this tradition never appeared 
exotic in a mileu where the Kashmiri garden tradi- 
tion existed from before. The outward body is 
Persian : the inner soul is typically Kashmiri. The 
distinctive well-kept lawns are there, quite difierent 
from the unkempt grass which is allowed to grow 
untrimmed in a typical Persian garden so as to 
create the illusion of its being a morsel cut out from 
nature’s own luxuriance, and the series of cascades,by 
which water is brought in at the Nashat, is ever 
reminiscent of Shiva receiving the fall of the Ganges 
on his head to supply to the plains water in gentle 
fall from his matted locks. The garden is treated 
more like its prototype, the grove, which was planted 
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in the interests of the general public. The esoteric 
character of a Persian garden, as open to the few 
initiated, is lost in the open arm welcome that is 
offered by the grove-garden to Khas and 'Am. The 
fruit trees are receding in the background ; the 
shelter-giving trees are there in prominence. The 
Mughal historian omitted to note that gardens 
existed before on localities where the merry monarch 
ordered landscape-gardens to be planted but the 
historian of Kashmir, Hasan, is never tired of 
reiterating the fact that gardens existed before and 
it was merely the neglect of time and the lawlessness, 
that followed the weakening of central power, that 
brought about their obliteration. Writes he in Vol. 
II of his History. 

J 

^ utb)^la3 ^ .. ObJ Jy5| 
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River View, 

Jammu: 
16th Nov. 1935. 


V. N. MEHTA. 



PREFACE. 


The beautiful and luxuriant Valley of Kashmir, 
with its superb climate and sceneries of gorgeous 
splendour and with its measureless appeal, has 
always a ring of charm about it, which defies any 
but a fairy pen to describe. Verily a dream of 
loveliness it is — nay, “if there be an elysium 
on earth, it is this, it is this,” as goes a well-known 
Persian saying rendered into English by Thomas 
Moore in his Lalla Rookh. 

This Happy Valley is situated in the north of 
the Pir Panjal range of the Himalayas, by whose 
lofty and majestic mountains, shimmering with 
silvery snow, it is engirdled into an irregular oval 
shape — as if a picture set in a frame. It is 
about 84 miles long and 30 miles broad, and its 
area is about 4,500 square miles. In latitude it 
corresponds with Peshawar, Baghdad and Damascus 
in Asia; with Fez in Morocco in Africa; and with 
South Carolina in North America. 

Kashmir had many great and powerful rulers, 
whose sway, at one time, extended over the whole of 
India — even beyond Adam’s Bridge in the extreme 
south. 

This splendid country abounds with the remains 
of antiquity, characterised by a combination of 
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massiveness and simplicity, and of solidity and 
grandeur, which symbolise power glorified by piety. 
They also display refinement and art, their ponder- 
ous solidity of structure being relieved by the grace 
of colossal sculpture coupled with an inexhaustible 
variety of architectural details which have called 
forth the admiration of visitors from within the 
country and without. In early times this country 
attracted the attention of great Chinese travellers, 
like Hieun Tsiang (631-33 A. D.) and Oukong (759 
A.D.), who made accurate records of its ancient 
temples. There are few ruins in India comparable 
to them. Dr. Neve rightly says:— “Ancient India 
has nothing more worthy of its early civilisation 
than the grand ruins in Kashmir, which are the 
pride of the Kashmiris and admiration of travellers. 
The massive, the grotesque and elegant in architec- 
ture may be admirable in parts of India, but nowhere 
is to be found the counter-part of the classically 
graceful, yet symmetrically massive, edifices than in 
Kashmir.’’ 

Ancient monuments of very great archaeological 
interests, which disclose the existence of a lost 
civilization, are, as stated above, numerous in Kashmir. 
The devotion of kings, the revenues of the kingdom 
and the skill of master-artists, combined to raise the 
magnificent and beautiful edifices. They were built to 
endure for all time. Their solidity of construction 
and their mpantic size strilte one with wonder that 
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man, puny man, could have built them. Kings 
have come and gone, and civilizations have bloomed 
and vanished since they were built. People go and 
pace around them and gaze on them with amaze- 
ment and awe — amazement inspired by the stupend- 
ous might and skill of their builders, and awe excited 
by the ruins of these edifices which look as if weep- 
ing over the departed glory of their founders. 

But the disintegrating hand of Time and earth- 
quakes and the vandalistic propensities of certain 
bigoted rulers, specially of Sikandar, the Iconoclast 
(1394--1416 A.D.) have laid them to waste. The cli- 
mate of Kashmir is peculiarly destsuctive to them. 
Besides the chemical constituents of the atmosphere, 
namely carbolic acid gas and oxygen, the frosted 
snow lying upon the stones (uncovered by any 
shelter) for nearly five months of winter is ever 
slowly and silently disintegrating them, so that some 
of them have become friable. The founders of 
these monuments were wise enough to use sculp- 
tured stones of very large dimensions, as smaller 
ones should have, under these adverse conditions, 
crumbled and vanished long ago. 

It will be interesting to know who were the 
architects and sculptors of these ancient massive 
temples. The Kashmiris, in bygone ages, were 
called shastra-shilpina, or architects — an 
epithet applied to them on account of their well- 
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known skill in building. Even now they are among 
the most expert handicraftsmen of the East. It 
has been questioned how, in those ancient days, 
such massive stones were lifted up and laid in 
position with precision on the great heights of the 
temples. But the Kashmiris appear to have known 
the science and the laws of mechanics then, as they 
used jantras, or machines, in lifting up enormously 
bulky and heavy stones (vide Kalhana’s Rajatarngini 
1,-563 and III,— 350 and 454). 

The late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
one of the greatest antiquarians, visited Kashmir in 
November 1847. He says that the architectural 
remains of this country exhibit undoubted traces 
of the influence of Grecian art. He remarks — 
“Even at first sight one is immediately struck by 
the strong resemblance which the Kashmirian 
columnade bear to the classical peristyle of Greece.” 
Edward Pocock (1604-91 A.D.), one of the most 
eminent of the English Oriental scholars, says that 
there are traces of the settlement of Kashmiris in 
Greece. It is by no means improbable that some 
Kashmiris went to Persia and Greece in the time of 
Darious Hystaspes’ invasion of the Panjab and 
Alexander’s conquest of India (327 B.C.) and settled 
there. Hence there might be traces of Kashmiri 
settlements in both the countries. It is also possible 
that some people from Greece came and settled in 
Kashmir in ancient times. The tribe Mlecchas, 
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is assumed to have been Greeks (see Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini, I, footnote to Verse 107). Hence 
it is probable that, as there subsisted cultural re- 
lations between Kashmir and Greece in ancient 
times, Grecian architecture had influence over that 
of Kashmir. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, however, in writing 
about the Martanda temple, remarks on page 99 of 
his book Kashmir : — “There is something of the 
rigidity and strength of the Egyptian temples and 
something of the grace of Greece. Though Hindu, 
it differs from the usual Hindu types; and is known 
distinctively as Kashmirian and owes much to the 
influence of Gandhara. It is, however, decidedly 
Hindu and not either Buddhist or Jain, while the 
sculptures show, according to Marshall, a close 
connection with the typical Hindu work of the late 
Gupta period,” 

It seems certain, that, though Kashmir was, in 
by-gone times, a stronghold of Buddhism, yet the cult 
of the populace was Brahmanical: there were Buddhist 
monasteries as well as Brahman temples everywhere. 
The people had a religious past, having deep-rooted 
conviction and notions of religion, based on ancient 
traditions and sacred mandates. Even if the 
present finds ruined temples, the fact remains that 
their lofty arches and massive blocks of masonry 
were quarried and erected bit by bit by a people who 
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expended their best on buildings which were to 
be set aside for nothing but the noble purpose of 
worship. It has often been noticed that the decay 
of religion marks the decay of the country, and the 
Kashmiris, owing to persistent cataclysm of bigoted 
invaders, lost their religious moorings, and conse- 
quently lost their place in the race of human pros- 
perity. The ebullition of atrocities of the Muhammad- 
an rulers, their fury and orgies of outrages wrecked 
the foundation of peace and humanity. They per- 
secuted the Hindus and forced them to embrace 
Islam. They pillaged, plundered and destroyed 
their temples with ruthless and relentless vigour 
born of bigotry and fanaticism, converting them into 
ziarats and mosques. A fanatic, in jeer and scorn, 
screeched in a Persian couplet in those times of 
iconoclasm: — 


50J jOjr.* j U, yu 


Every idol was laid as a door-step stone of a 
mosque: 

O infidel ! come and bow before this door-step. 
The temples must have been exceedingly numerous, 
as is evidenced by the immense number of cut and 
fluted stones built, or rather patched, into the 
foundations and walls of the mosques and houses, 
and into ghats and embankments. A capital turned 
upside down, a broken shaft or an injured pedestal 
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may frequently be observed embedded in a wall 
performing the office of the ordinary building stone. 

The world is interested in the past activities and 
culture of the human race, which scientific research 
of old manuscripts and unearthing of ancient ruins 
of temples and other monuments reveal. Knowledge, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, is increased by 
discoveries of the kind. They reunite the present 
with former ages and give traces of the oldest his- 
torical events. And, indeed, there is no limit to the 
fascination of the vestiges of history, which help us to 
resuscitate the life and conditions of earlier times. 

Kashmir abounds in the remains of antiquity, 
as stated above, though alas ! repeated devastations 
were done and havoc was wrought to them by cruel 
implacable Muhammadan zealots and vandals from 
time to time. It is a pity that formerly these most 
important and precious relics of the past glory 
of the country were allowed to remain in a lament- 
ably neglected condition. Unprotected from the 
destructive and disintegrating influences of the 
weather, not to say of earthquakes, the ancient 
monuments gradually crumbled to ruins. In 1875, 
Professor Buhler and, after him, several German 
Sanskrit scholars and others interested in ancient 
Oriental lore, came and delved in the Kashmir soil 
and, extracting, at only a trifling cost, ancient 
trophies, consisting of old birch-bark manuscripts. 
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old coins and other most valuable objects, carried 
them away. It is, however, gratifying to note that, 
though these treasures have gone out of Kashmir, 
never to return, they have not been actually lost, as 
were those plundered by fierce Muhammadan zealots 
in former times who foolishly cut them to pieces, ^ 
burnt them in fire or flung them into the river, for 
which, in the harsh pages of the historian, anger 
will rightly ever live on. In contrast to this, those ‘ 
taken by the European savants have been very 
carefully preserved and rendered imperishable by 
means of that modern art of multiplication and 
circulation printing. 

A 1 honour to the late Lord Curzon who, actuat- 
ed by his great love for antiquities, established an 
Archaeological Department during his memorable 
Viceroyalty in India. Then the Kashmir Darbar 
caught the hint and instituted an Archaeological 
Department of their own at Srinagar. This Depart- 
ment has made every possible effort to protect the 
ancient monuments from further decay and to dis- 
cover, conserve and preserve all cultural treasures, 
and has exhibited them, arranged in immaculate 
form and regular order, in a Museum. Many old | 
and rare manuscripts have been printed and numer- y 
ous objects of Archaeological interest have been 
unearthed, on which, through detailed study, interest- 
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ing light has been thrown by learned scholars. This 
Department has thus been revivifying ages long 
buried in oblivion. 

I give, in the following pages, the history and 
description of the ancient monuments in Kashmir 
as well as of the Moghal Gardens. I have visited 
these one by one, and made notes after close observa- 
tion of them and after consulting various English 
and vernacular books written about them, chiefly 
Sir Aurel Stein’s “Translation of Kalhana’s Rdja~ 
tarangini ” and Sir Waiter Lawrence’s “ Valley of 
Kashmir.” These notes appeared in a series of my 
articles in the Sunday Times of Lahore and other 
newspapers. Since then several of my friends have 
been urging me to publish them in book form, so 
that they may remain as a permanent record. There 
is, indeed, much demand for such a book not only 
among the people of Kashmir but also among visitors 
who come here in large numbers every year and visit 
these places of great interest. I, therefore, collected 
the cuttings of the aforesaid articles. But I felt 
diffident to publish them in book form without 
knowing any authoritative opinion thereon. Hence I 
sent them to Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, I. C. S., 
C. S. I., — a great authority on matters antique. This 
gentleman was Commissioner of Bihar and Orissa, 
aid, after his retirement, was Joint Editor of the 
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Indian Antiquary of Bombay, colaborating with the 
late Sir Richard Temple, K. C. I. E. He was kind 
enough to go through, and make some verbal altera- 
tions in, them for which I take here an opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to him. He has en- 
couraged me in a letter thus — 

“It has been a real pleasure reading through a 
manuscript, which discloses such a full acquaintance 
with the Remains in the State and includes several 
not mentioned in other handbooks and memoirs.” 


ANAND KOUL. 



Ancient Remains in Kashmir 


F»ARX I. 


TEMPLE AT BANDI. 

The first ancient monument, that a traveller 
comes across while on his way to Kashmir, is the 
stone temple situated on the road at the 76th mile 
from Kohala. The ground plan of the temple is a 
square of 23 feet. The porches, of which 3 contain 
closed door-ways, are each 16 ft. wide with a projec- 
tion of feet. The door-ways have square heads, 
with plain straight mouldings and are surmounted 
by pediments containing the trefoil ornament. The 
entrance is approached by a flight of steps. The 
colonnade of the interior has entirely disappeared, 
if any ever existed. Nothing is known about the 
antiquity of this temple beyond the fact that it is of 
an exceptionally earlj’ epoch. The beautiful green 
stone, of which the temple is built, has weathered 
badly and there is little in the way of mouldings or 
carving to help one in settling its date. The con- 
struction of the temple, on the whole, seems extremely 
good and such details, as are preserved, e. g., one or 
two carved capitals and the two bases of columns at 
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either side of the porch, are unusually pleasing and 
well executed. 

There are two platforms reached by 5 steps 
situated to the right of the main porch on the ground, 
which is paved with stones and which was evidently 
a tank 2J feet deep. The approach to the temple 
might have been over a stone causeway, of which 
only the central pier is extant. There is a green 
stone at the porch carved with the image of 
Hanuman. 

The cells of the colonnade around were con- 
structed of a rough kankar stone over a basement of 
the green stone mentioned above, all of which was 
no doubt plastered. 

Some authorities think that it was a Buddhist 
monument, while others asserf that it was a Hindu 
temple dedicated to the goddess Kali and built about 
700 A. D, The latter assertion seems the more 
probable. 

TEMPLE AT BUNIAR. 

Next comes the temple at Buniar, which is situated 
like the above on the road at the 85th mile from 
Kohala. It is in a most perfect condition in the 
valley and could only have escaped destruction by the 
Muhammadans on account of its remote situation. 
The buildings consist of a lofty central edifice, stand- 
ing in a large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade 
of fluted pillars with intervening trefoil-headed recesses. 
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The ground plan of the temple is a square of 26^ ft. 
with pilasters at the corners, 4 ft. in thickness. The 
interior is a square of 13^ ft. and the walls are, there- 
fore, ft, thick, which proportion may be considered 
a strong proof of the antiquity of the building. 

The roof was pyramidal and the lowest stones 
of the pyramid remain in some places and their ex- 
ternal slope is parallel to that of the sides of the 
pediments over the doorways. The only entrance to 
the temple is gained by a broad and lofty flight of 
steps to the N N W. On each of the other sides 
there is a porch, containing a close doorway. These 
are just the same as that of the entrance, each being 
16f ft. wide with a projection of 1 ft. in advance of 
the corner pilasters. The doorways are surmounted 
by trefoiled arches, 23 ft. high, and the latter are 
covered by pyramidal pediments resting on indepen- 
dent pilasters. 

In the interior, the walls are plain except that a 
sort of string course projects all round, about 12 ^ 
ft. from the floor. It is built a foot high, flat above 
and rounded below. The roof is hollowed out into a 
hemispherical dome, of which the centre is decorated 
with an expanded lotus flower. 

The basement of the temple is very fine. Each 
division of the basement has a massive filleted torus 
as the crowning member, with a straight fillet above 
and below. The temple is approached by a flight of 
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12 steps. It is enclosed by a pillared quadrangle 
containing 54 fluted columns. On all these columns 
the transverse architraves connecting them with the 
walls of the peristyle are still standing. The side 
walls are decorated each with a miniature temple 
having a square-headed doorway, surmounted by a 
pyramidal pediment representing a double roof. 

The material, of which the buildings are constructed, 
is a pale coarse granite of which there seems to be 
no quarry within reach of the left bank of the Jhelum. 
This circumstance is remarkable, considering the 
enormous size and weight of some of the stones 
employed. 

The name of the temple and the dale of its 
construction have not as yet been traced. 

It is believed that it was built in the 5th century 
of the Christian era. ' 

General Sir A. Cunningham was of opinion that 
the name Buniar or Bhawanipur implied that the 
temple was dedicated to the goddess Bhawani, 

LINGA AT SHERI. 

At the 94th mile from Kohala there is a collossal 
Unga carved with figures on all sides. The latter 
start in low relief from the waist and the relief 
gradually becomes higher towards the head. The 
base of the Unga is buried in the ground and it be- 
comes a fluted column from waist downwards. The 
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stone, whose well rounded top proves it to be a linga, 
stands at present about 12 ft. high, rising from the 
slightly hollowed centre of a little mound that has 
formed about it. 

TEMPLE AT FATEHGARH. 

At the village of Fatehgarh, mile to the south 
of Sheri, stand the ruins of an ancient temple buried 
to about two-thirds of its height in the earth. During 
the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh a fort was built 
round the temple, using the stones of its pyramidal roof 
etc. for the construction of the walls of defence. The 
ground plan of the temple is a square of 46§ ft. 
There were four porches, each 27J ft. wide, with a 
projection of ft. beyond the walls of the temple 
and, out of them, three containing closed door-ways 
like those at Buniar. The capitals of the square 
pilasters, like the entablature of the exterior walls, 
are ornamented with small trefoil-headed niches 
containing naked human figures standing; and over 
them is a row of lotus flowers in small square panels. 
The interior measures 29 ft. across and the four 
principal sides measure each 18^ ft. Some of the 
stones, which are of black lime-stone, are very large, 
measuring about 11 ft. in length and 4 ft. in height 
and 3 ft. in thickness. Unfortunately the village has 
grown thick about it and so small a portion of the 
structure is now visible and so few architectural 
remains are preserved that it is difficult to judge its 
age. Anybody, who would look at this temple and 
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note its general construction, the black limestone of 
which it is built and not procurable there and the 
huge stones of enormous weight piled upon one 
another, cannot but view the past glories with admira- 
tion. 

NARAYAN THAL. 

The temple at Narayan Thai stands in a small 
tank, on the right bank of the Jhelum, one mile from 
Baramulla on the old road to Muzaffarabad and 
about miles to the south-west of the former place. 
It is situated at the foot of the hill in a hollow. The 
temple is a square ot 13^ ft. with plain walls. It 
has got only one door-way 3 ft. wide. Its walls are 
formed of three courses of which two are below the 
surface of the water. The inside walls are formed of 
horizontal courses, each consisting of four stones 
only, one on each side of the building. 

The uppermost course of the interior walls 
forming a small square is crowned by a single flat 
stone. 

The tank is fed by a running stream which comes 
from a spring in the side of the hill immediately 
behind. 

Some of the stones of the temple are 9i ft. long 
and 13 inches high. 

This little temple is visited by the pilgrims, but 
nothing is known about its old history. It 
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is often mentioned in the Nilmata Purana, which 
contains an account of all the sacred places in 
Kashmir. 

TEMPLE AT TAPAR. 

At the village Tapar, twelve miles onward from 
Baramulla towards Srinagar, are the ruins of a temple 
called Narendreshvara which was built by 
Narendraprabha, queen of Pratapaditya II, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 634 to 684 A. D. It was 
ruined by Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and Zain-ul- 
’Abidin (1420-70 A. D.) used the stones in the con- 
struction of the bund from Naidkhai to Sopur. 

TEMPLES AT PATIAN. 

At Pattan, 5 miles further on from Tapar, are 
two stone temples by the roadside. Each is a 
simple cella, but, in the larger one the closed porches 
at the sides are so considerable that they form deep 
niches or rather shallow chambers, in each of which 
was once a linga. In both, the architecture is of the 
same character as at Martanda, and of equal 
excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and 
fresh as if executed yesterday. 

According to the Rajatarangini, these temples, 
which bore the names of Shankara-Gauresha and 
Sugandeshvara, were dedicated to Mahadeva and 
were built by King Shankaravarman, who succeeded 
his father, Avantivarman, and by his queen 
Sugandha. This king reigned from A. D. 883 to 901. 
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Shankaravarman is said to have been base enough 
to carry away all materials that he found of value 

from Parihasapura (modern Paraspur) a town 

founded by Lalitaditya-Muktapida, who reigned in 
Kashmir from 697 to 734 A. D. He was a narrow-, 
minded, avaricious and stern king. During his 
reign the country was ruled by a system of absolute 
terror. There is an interesting anecdote in regard to 
his hard-heartedness. His son, Gopalavarman, was 
once touched by compassion on witnessing the 
sufferings of the people and he beseeched his father 
to desist from oppression in this transitory world. 
Shankaravarman told him— “When I was a boy, I 
had also, like you, great affection for the people. My 
father was making me run alongside his horses, 
bare-footed with heavy armour when hot and in thin 
clothing when cold. One day his attendants 
inquired from him why he was treating me like that, 
and he told them he was making me feel what 
hardship the common people endured, so that, when 
I became king, I would not be too hard upon my 
subjects. But, in spite of these practical lessons, 
I became hard-hearted as soon as I attained the 
royal dignity— it being the concomittance of autho- 
rity and despotism as heat is of fire. “My dear 
son,” continued Shankaravarman in a scornful tone, 
I entreat you, harder than myself 
wh<k yon come to the throne,” 
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This king was naturally detested by the people. 
His name was considered a word of ill-omen and, 
therefore, the name of his town, which was called 
Shankarapur after his name, was not uttered and it 
was called only Pattan (city), and is even up till 
now called by the same name. 

About 100 yards to the west of the old ruins, 
there is a miniature temple, 2 feet square and 5 feet 
high, with four doors. It stands in the centre of 
an oblong spring 40 feet long and 7 feet broad. It 
was probably a temple of Shiva built by Shankara- 
varman’s minister, Ratnavardhana. 

SUNA LANK. 

In the Wular Lake there is a small island 
called Suna Lank. This island contained a Hindu 

temple there are traces of it still to be found. It 

had been demolished, and this island was raised and 
shaped with the same materials by King Zain-ui- 
’ Abidin who reigned in Kashmir in 1420-70 A. D. 
During this monarch’s reign the lake, it is said, ex- 
tended to the vicinity of Sambalpur modern 

Sumbal and the extent therefore to be traversed 

exposed the boats to sudden gales of wind and 
occasional loss of life. To prevent such accidents, 
Zain-ul-’Abidin formed this islet as a landing place 
and for boats to be moored there in storms. To 
this he gave the name of Lanka (Ceylon) which the 
Hindus revere much. He also called this islet Zaina 
Dab after his own name. Mirza Haidar extols it as 
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a delightful spot for a pleasure party. An inscrip- 
tion was found at this place in 1890 A. D., which 
showed that the Lanka was constructed by Zain-ul- 
’Abidin in 847 Hijra (1443 A. D.) There are ruins 
found here which prove sufficiently that it was once 
a Hindu shrine^ 

RUINS AT FIROZPUR. 

About miles above the bridge over the stream 
below Gulmarg, there is a place called Dranga. 
There are the ruins of an ancient temple here. The 
ruins consist of a porch and shrine, both facing the 
east and both much dilapidated. The porch is over- 
grown with a big tree and the shrine itself is covered 
with vegetation. The roofs have fallen in and there 
are no traces of images or inscriptions. There are 
also remains of a surrounding wall, behind which 
are traces of another wall. Old people state that a 
third structure was formerly found here. Nothing is 
known about the history of these ruins. The word 
Dranga signifies a watch-station established near a 
mountain pass for the double purpose of guarding 
the approach to the Valley and of collecting customs 
revenue. This Dranga might have been built to 
guard the approach to the Valley through the 
Firoapur Nala. 

MINIATURE TEMPLE AT MANASBAL. 

At the soutb»east corner of the lake of 
Maoasbal is a miniature temple built of stone. 
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standing in the water. The temple appears to be a 
square of about six feet and has only one doorway to 
the west covered by a pyramidal pediment, which is 
divided into two portions by a horizontal return of 
the said mouldings as in the case of the Martanda 
colonnade. The upper portion is occupied by the 
head and shoulder of a figure holding a sort of 
staff in the left hand. The angles of the lower 
portion of the doorway pediment, below the 
horizontal moulding and above the trefoil, are 
occupied each with a naked figu.-e loaning against the 
head of the trefoil, and holding up over the arch a 
sort of waving scarf which is passed on through the 
other hand. 

RUINS AT PAKASPUR. 

The site of ancient Paraspur (Parihasapura) lies 
nearly miles south-west from Shadipur. On leaving 
the boat one crosses some corn fields and, after 
ascending a gradual slope and passing through 
Trigam, reaches the plateau on which the ancient 
mounds rise. This city, says Kalhana, was founded 
by Lalitaditya Muktapida (A. D. 701-37) one of the 
greatest sovereigns of Kashmir, and a brief account is 
given of the five large buildings he erected here viz., 
(1) the temple of Mukta-keshava with a golden 
image of Vishnu, (2) the temple of Paribasa-keshava 
with a silver image of Vishnu, (3) the temple of 
Mabavaraha with its image of Vishnu clad in golden 
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armour, (4) the temple of Govardhanadhara with a 
silver image and (5) the so-called Rajavihara with 
a large quadrangle. 

Here was a colossal statue of Buddha in 
copper. The confluences of the Sindhu and Vitasta 
was at this place in ancient times. It was a very 
renowned place in by-gone days. There are many 
ruins of ancient temples still found in and near it, 
e.g. (1) temple ruins at Paraspur, (2) well preserved 
foundation of the temple of Vainya-swamin on the 
Paraspur Udar, near Ekmanpur, and (3) ruins at 
Malikpur. Of the temples to the west of Divar 
village there remains only a confused mass of huge 
blocks. The quadrangle too is utterly ruined and 
traceable only by wall foundations and broken pillars, 
etc. The large dimensions of these temples are 
indicated by the fact that the peristyle of the one 
further to the west formed a square of about 275 feet, 
and that of the other an oblong of 230 feet by 170 feet 
There are other ruined temples at this place, but 
they ate all in a state of destruction. On the top 
of the mound lies a block remarkable for its size,being 
feet square and 4^ feet in height which, to judge 
from the large circular hole cut in its centre, must j 
evidently have formed the base of a high column, or I 
of a colossal image. The character of the ruins ati 
Divar agrees exactly with that of the shrine^ 
mentioned in Kalhana’s account. The shrine 
Vainya-swamin can be recognized with certainty in' 
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the ruined temple at Malikpur, one mile from the 
northern group of the Divar ruins. Sir Aurel Stein 
writes in the Rdjatarangini about this place; — 

“ The vicissitudes, through which Paribasapura 
has passed after the reign of Lalitaditya, explain 
sufficiently the condition of utter decav exhibited 
by the Divar ruins. The royal residence, which 
Lalitaditya had placed at Paribasapura, was re- 
moved from there already by his son Vajraditya. 
The great change, effected by Avantivarman in 
the course of the Vitasta, removed the junction of 
this river with the Sindhu from Paribasapura to the 
present Shadipur, nearly three miles away. This 
must have seriously impaired the importance of 
Paribasapura. Scarcely a century and a half after 
Lalitaditya’s death, King Shankaravarman (.A. D. 
883-901) used materials from Paribasapura for the 
construction of his new town and temples at Pattan. 
Some of the shrines, however, must have survived 
to a later period, as we find the Purohitas of 
Paribasapura referred to as an apparently influential 
body in the reign of Samgramaraja (A. D. 1003- 
28). Under King Harsha the colossal Buddha 
image of Paribasapura is mentioned among the few 
sacred statues which escaped being seized and 
melted down by that king. The silver image of 
Vishnu Parihasakeshava was subsequently carried 
away and broken up by King Harsha. The final 
destruction of the temples of Paribasapura is attri- 
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buted to Sikaodar But-Shikan (A. D, 1394-1416). 

Even up to the year 1727 A. D. the Paraspur 
plateau showed architectural fragments of great size, 
which have since been carried away as building 
materials. It is interesting to find that these ruins 
were yet at a comparatively so recent time generally 
attributed to Laliiaditya’s buildings.” 

RUINS AT ANDARKOT. 

Descending by the left bank of the river for 
about five miles below Shadipur we approach the site 
of King Jayapida’s capital the ancient Jayapura. It is 
marked by the present village of Andarkot. There are 
conspicuous ruins of ancient temples here which may 
have probably been built by King Jayapida who 
reigned in Kashmir for a considerable period of time. 
GARUR. 

On the north-eastern bank of the Wular lake 
is situated the village Garur. It contains a small 
medieval temple, 4' 2 '^ square internally and 
7' 3" high from basement to cornice. The roof has 
disappeared and the base is buried under ground. 
The temple faces north-west and stands on the edge 
of a spring. There is an image of three-headed 
Shiva in the nitch on the back. Nothing is known 
of its builder or the date of its erection. 

THE SHRINE OF KSHIRBHAVANI. 

The shrine of Tulamula, sacred to the goddes^ 
KshirbhavEni or Ragnia-devi, is a most, populs|f 
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place of pilgrimage among the Hindus in Kashmir. 
It is a spring, 14 miles to the north of Srinagar. A 
curious phenonmenon observed here is that the water 
of the spring changes colour occasionally, sometimes 
becoming purple, sometimes green, and so on. The 
Rdgnia-Kavach, or the psalm in praise of this goddess, 
I is included m an ancient Sanskrit book called Rudryd- 
mala-Tantra, proving that the pilgrimage is an 
•'i ancient one. In the Rdjatarangini, Book IV, 638 — 
56, mention is made of the jagir of the priests of 
Tulamula being confiscated by King Jayapida, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 753 to 784 A.D. and one 
of the priests of Tulamula, named Ittila, cursing him 
for his impious deeds, when a golden pole of the 
, canopy suddenly tumbled down upon the king, from 
which he sustained a serious injury resulting in his 
death. The Mahatmya of the shrine says that the 
goddess was originally in Ceylon in the house of the 
Demon King Havana, after whose death she was 
brought by Rama’s Monkey General, Hanuman, here 
but in the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata this is 
not mentioned. This place of pilgrimage was not 
visited by the Hindus during the Muhammadan rule 
of the country, and had been altogether forgotten 
by the people until about 350 years ago, when a man, 
named Krishna Pandit Tapilu (whose descendants are 
still living at Bhori Kadal in Srinagar, and whose 
profession is fortune-telling by looking into a book 
, called Brihad Kathd), discovered it, and since then 
' the people have again commenced visiting it. 
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The worshippers offer milk, rice and sugar to 
the goddess, throwing them into the spring. The 
upper layer of the sediment formed by these things 
was removed only once within living memory in 
1867 A. D. by a man named Diwan Narsingh Dyal. 
A virulent epidemic of cholera followed, and its 
appearance was superstitiously attributed to the 
wrath of the goddess having been aroused by this 
disturbance of the spring. Since then nobody would 
dare touch the spring for fear of again incurring the 
displeasure of the goddess. The result was that 
the spring had got nearly full of sediment, and the 
water was slowly disappearing, which caused much 
anxiety to the Hindus. The late Pandit Vidh Lai 
Dhar, the chief mts of Kashmir, boldly decided to 
clean the spring, and he had the enormous amount of 
sediment, that had been deposited in it for ages past, 
cleared out. The digging unearthed an ancient temple 
in the centre, built of large slabs of sculptured white 
stones, some of them nine feet long and three feet 
broad, and several most beautiful stone images of t 
Hindu deities, which are marvels to the artists of the ' 
present time. | 

f. 

The whole shrine was repaired with money raised } 
by public subscription. The late Maharaja Pratap 
Singh erected a pretty little marble temple on the 
old site in the c«atre the spring. 
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THE SHANKARACHARYA TEMPLE. 

The most conspicuous monument that attracts 
the attention of a visitor on reaching Srinagar, is the 
ancient temple on the crest of the Shankaracharya 
hill standing 1,000 feet above the plain. This hill 
is called after the name of Shankaracharya, the great 
apostle of Monism, who came to Kashmir from 
Travancore (South India) to revive the Sanatan 
Dharma which had then been eclipsed by Buddhism. 
It is said that he stayed on this hill for some time 
and, therefore, it was consecrated with his name. 

This temple rests on a solid rock and consists of 
an octagonal basement of 13 layers of stone 20 feet 
high, on which is supported a square building, on 
each of the four sides of which are two projections 
which terminate in pediment and a gable, the latter 
intersecting the main roof half way up its slope. 

The body of the temple is surrounded by a 
terrace enclosed by a stone wall or parapet feet 
high, which in following the outline of the basement, 
preserves its octagonal shape. The terrace surround- 
ing the temple is reached by three flights of stone 
steps, numbering respectively 6, 7 and 18, the last 
being encased between two walls. From the terrace 
another flight of 10 steps leads to the door of the 
temple, the interior of which is a chamber, circular 
in plan, with a basin containing a linga. Its general 
shape is that of a cone, with four sides formed by 
the rectangular adjustment of eight gable-shaped 
slabs of masonry, the surface of the outer slab being 
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much less than that of the inner one. The cone, 
which is about 25 feet in height, with a proportionate 
base, rests upon an octagonal raised platform which 
is about five feet above the terrace. The circumfer- 
ence of the platfoim is about 100 feet. The interior 
of the temple is 14 feet in diameter; the ceiling is 
flat and 11 feet high; the walls which are 7^ feet 
thick, are covered with white plaster composed of 
gypsum, and the roof is supported by four octagonal 
limestone pillars. The whole of the building is of 
stone, which is laid throughout in horizontal courses, 
no cement appearing to have been used. 

At a little distance from the temple to the 
north-east are the ruins of a platform, which indi- 
cate the existence formerly of another edifice of 
sculptured stone. 

There is also a room built of sculptured lime- 
stone near the temple on its northern side. Its roof 
is flat and is supported by two stone pillars with a 
stone cross-beam. The inner dimensions of this 
room are 11 feet square and feet in height. 

There is a tank at a distance of 40 feet to the 
south of the temple. It is also made of large sculp- 
tured stones. It is 1 1 feet square and 9 feet deep. 
The snow and rain water, which accumulates in it, is 
used for worship and other purposes in the temple. 

This temple is no doubt of ancient standing. 
It was built by King Gopiiditya who reigned jo 
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Kashmir from 368-308 B. C. (see Rajatarangini, 
Book I, 339). King Lalitaditya (701-37 A. D.) 
repaired it. Sikandar, the Iconoclast (1394-1416 
A. D.) did not, for some reason, destroy it. King 
Zain-ul-’ Abidin (1420-70 A. D.) repaired its roof, 
which had tumbled down during an earthquake. 
Sliekh Ghulam Mobi-ud-din, a Sikh governor of 
Kashmir (1842-46 A. D.) also repaired the dome 
with brick masonry, which is going to be replaced ‘by 
the State by stone slabs, as they originally existed. 
There were steps of sculptured stones leading from 
the Shudashyar Ghat of the Jhelum river (where a 
temple has recently been erected) right up. to the 
top of the hill. With these stones, it is said, the 
Pathar Masjid in the city was built by Nur Jahan, 
queen of Jahangir. The Buddhists still regard this 
temple as sacred and call it Pas-Pabar. The 
Muhammadans (who changed the Hindu names of 
all places in Kashmir during their long rule of five 
centuries) call it Takht-i-Sulaiman. 

Sir Aurel Stein writes : — 

“ The present name of the hill, meaning 
Solomon’s Throne, is undoubtedly of a Muhammadan 
origin, and its alleged derivation from Samdhiman, 
the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded 
in the Rajatarangini, is nothing but an invention of 
the Bacha-Bhattas of Srinagar. That the ancient 
name of the hill was Gopadri is proved, beyond all 
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doubt, by interesting passages of Kalhana’s Chroni- 
cles (Book I, 341 and Book VIII, 1104). They 
relate how troops of the pretender Bhiksacara (1122 
A. D.) when repulsed from the city, which they 
had endeavoured to enter after crossing the Mah&sarit, 
». e , Tsunti-kul, from the south-east, took refuge on 
the Gopa-hill or Gopadri. There, they were besieged 
by the royal troops until a diversion made by 
Bhiksacara enabled them to retreat to the higher hills 
Kjeythyar) in the east by the lovv neck (Aitagaji)' 
which connects these with the Takht-i-Sulaiman”. 

The real date, on which this temple was built, 
has been subject to much controversy, and no defi- 
nite decision has been arrived at so far. Sir John 
Marshall is of opinion that the temple, as a whole, 
belongs approximately to the same period as the other 
temples in Kashmir. 

Some people commit an unpardonable offence 
by scratching in with knives their names or other 
idle scrawls on the walls of ancient buildings, and 
visitors are misled by them. Even an antiquarian like 
Dr« Fergusson was misled by one of such scratchings 
on the staircase of this temple, “A. H. 1069”, and he, 
therefore, concluded that the temple was commenced 
“by a nameless Hindu in honour of Shiva during the 
tolerant reign of Jahangir”! There were also 
scratchings of the same nature inside the temple 
apon the pillar to its south-west, stating that “the 
idol was made by H4ji Husbti, a Sahukar, in the 
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year 54 of the Samvat era”, while at the foot of the 
same pillar there was another scratching stating that 
“he who raised this temple was Khwaja Rukn, son 

of Mir Jan in the year Islam was unknown in 

that remote period when this temple was built, so 
there could not have been a Khwaja or a Mir then. 
Nor would have a Muhammadan built a temple as his 
owm nor would he have used Sambat era for its 
erection. 

Excellent, indeed, is the site chosen for this temple 
which is at present in a fairly good state of preser- 
vation. A traveller is amply repaid when he ascends 
the hill and finds on its summit a temple built of 
stones of no ordinary size, w’hich reminds him of 
the past glories of Kashmir. And beautiful, indeed, is 
the panoramic view that meets the eye of the 
spectator from the summit. 

Ten years ago, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, who had come to visit Kashmir, further 
embellished this beautiful temple by erecting five 
electric search-lights around it and one more on its 
top. The monthly charges of these lights are met from 
the interest of an endowment made by him. These 
lights illumine the temple at night, showing it from 
long distances with brilliant effect. 

This treatise would not be complete without the 
mention of a successor of Shankaracharya who came 
to Kashmir in the time of Abhinava Gupta (993-1015 
A. D.) and stayed on the Shankaracharya hill. He 
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was a Vedantist and did not believe in Shakti (active 
power of a deity personified as his wife). One day 
he was hungry and seeing a milkmaid carrying milk 
near the foot of the hill, he bawled out to her for a 
supply. She replied that he might come down to 
take it. He cried to her that he had no shakti or 
strength. “ How could you have shakti ?” she 
retorted, “ since you do not believe in Shakti”, This 
remark went home like an arrow to his heart. He 
reflected and was convinced that her words were 
true. Thenceforth he began to believe in Shakti. He, 
at the same time, composed the well-known hymn 
called Sundarya Lahari in praise of Shakti. 

PRAVARESHVARA. 

Turning towards the east beyond the Jama’ 
Masjid, is the temple of Pravareshvara, built 
by King Pravarasena II. Its north-western corner 
is sacred to Vyasa. It has been utilised as the Ziarat 
of Baha-ud-din Sahib (see Stein’s note 96 in Vol. II 
of his translation of the Rhjatarangini, page 447). 

MAHA-SHRI. 

Below the 4th Bridge on the right bank of the 
river there is a five-domed brick temple, called Mah6- 
Shri, which was built by Pravarasena 11. (See 
Rajatarangini Book III, 353). The compound is 
enclosed on three sides by a stone wall with 
its trefoil arches and sculptured Hindu 
divinities. It was converted into a graveyard 
by the Muhammadans. There is only one large 
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tomb inside the temple which is of Zain-iil-’ 
’Abidin’s mother, wife of Sikandar ‘the Icono- 
clast.’ Zain-ul-’Abidin, known as Bud Shah (great 
king) was, unlike his father, very popular among his 
subjects — especially Hindus, whose cause he invari- 
ably espoused. He reigned from 1420 to 1470 A. D. 
and was the most renowned of the Muslim monarchs 
of Kashmir. He introduced paper, papier-mache, 
shawl and cirpet manufacturing industries into 
Kashmir. 

Going up by boat, one’s attention is arrested 
farther on by a large building on the right bank 
between the 3rd and the 4th Bridges, which is called 
Shah-i-Hamadan. 

There is on this spot a spring, sacred to Kali. 
There was a Hindu temple over it which was built by 
Pravarasena II (110-70 A. D.) and was called Kali- 
Shri. The Mahall, in which it was situated, is still 
called Kalashpur, a corruption of Kali-Shri-pur. 
This temple was destroyed by Sultan Qutb-ud-Din 
(1373 — 94 A. D.) and, with its materials, he built a 
khanaqdh. The latter got burnt down twice and was 
rebuilt. 

Soon after the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs 
(1819) the Sikh Governor, Sardar Hari Singh, ordered 
the demolition of the mosque, saying that as it 
was a Hindu shrine, the Muhammadans should 
give op their possession of it. He deputed a 
military officer, named Phula Singh, with 
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guns which were levelled towards the mosque from 
the Pathar Masjid Ghat, and everything was ready to 
blow it away. The Muhammadans then went to 
Pandit Bir Bal Dhar who, having brought the Sikhs 
into Kashmir, was in great power, and requested him 
to intervene and save the mosque. He at once went 
to the Governor and told him that the Hindu shrine, 
though in the keeping of the Muhammadans, was in 
a most protected condition and the removal of the 
mosque would be undersirable as it would simply lay 
it open to constant pollution by all sorts of people. 
Thereupon Sardar Hari Singh desisted from knocking 
it down. 

On the wall fronting the river the Hindus 
have put a large red ochre mark, and worship the god- 
dess Kali there. 

SHRINES OF ZAYATHSENA BHAIRAVA AND 
VISHAKSENA BHAIRAVA, 

In front of the Kali-Shri across the river near 
the Pathar Masjid ghat is the shrine of Zayathsena 
Bhairava. The shrine of Vishaksena Bhairava is 
situated towards the west of the Pathar Masjid at 
the Dalai Mahall. Both these shrines have been 
turned into graveyards. 

SADBHAVA-SHRI. 

A few minutes’ walk to the west of the Jama’ 
Masjid near Kadi Kadal, there is the temple of 
Sadbhava-shri, built by Pravarasena II, which has 
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been utilized as the Ziarat of Pir Haji Muhammad. 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Din was buried here. 

SKANDA-BHAVANA. 

Near the 6th Bridge, at some distance from the 
right bank of the river towards the north, are the 
ruins of the temple of Skanda-bhavana, now called 
Khanda-bhavan, which w'as built by Skanda-gupta, 
minister of King Yudhishthira II (170-209 A. D.). It 
has been utilized as the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad 
Basur. 

There are also, near the river bank at the 6th 
Bridge, the ruins of an ancient temple which was 
founded by Pravarasena II and called Lauki-Shri. 
The ghat of this temple is still called Lokhari-Yar, 
a corruption of Lauki-Shri-Yar. 

TRIBHUVANA-SVAMIN. 

Passing farther on below the 6th Bridge, there 
are, on the left bank of the river, the ruins of a stone 
temple called Tribhuvanasvamin, which was built by 
Chandrapida, who reigned in Kashmir from 687 to 
695 A. D. A Muhammadan saint, named Thag 
Baba Sahib, is buried close to it, and hence the 
place is now called Thag Baba Sahib. 

KSHEMA-GAURISHVARA. 

Passing on below the 7th Bridge at the con- 
fluence of the Dudganga river with the Jhelum, 
is the shrine of Bahukbatakishvara Bhairava. King 
Kshema-Gupta (950-58 A. D.) built a temple of 
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Shiva here, calling it, after his own name. Kshema- 
Gaurishvara. A number of sculptured stones of this 
temple, together with one bearing an inscription in 
Sharada characters, have been lately unearthed at 
this place. 

DIDDA-MATHA. 

Just opposite the above place on the right bank 
of the Jhelum, Didda, queen of Kshema-Gupta, 
built a Matha calling it Didda Matha, and hence the 
whole ward of the city, in which it was situated, is 
even now called Didda Mar. This Matha has been 
converted into the tomb of Malik Sahib. 

VIKRAMESHVARA. 

About two miles farther on towards the north, 
near Vicharnag, are the ruins of the temple of Vikram- 
eshvara, built by Vikramaditya (523-65 A. D.). It 
was destroyed by Sikandar, who utilized its stones in 
the construction of a mosque and a school near by. 

AMRITABHAVANA. 

Passing half a mile farther east, one reaches the 
ruins of the temples of Amritabhavana, built by 
Amritaprabha, queen of Meghavahana (12-46. A.D.). 
The locality is now called Vantabhavan. 

There are other ruins of Hindu temples in 
different places between Srinagar and Vicharnag, 
which have been converted into Ziarats and burial 
grounds, and nothing is known about their antiquity. 
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RANESHVARA. 

About two miles from V'icbarnag towards the 
south, is the temple of Raneshvara, built by King 
Ranaditya ( 223 A. D. ). It is to be looked for 
among the numerous ruins of ancient temples 
found about the mosque of Madin Sahib.* 

VISHNU RANASVAMIN. 

Proceeding farther on to the south-west, there 
is a very large Chak burial ground containing many 
curious and ancient monuments. This shrine is in 
a fairly good state of preservation owing to its con- 
version into a Ziarat. It consists of an octagonal 
cella, of which the high basement and the side walls 
are still well preserved. The quadrangle court, in 
which it stands is enclosed by ancient walls and 
approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine Sir M. A. Stein 
identifies with the ancient temple of Vishnu 
Ranasvamin, which Kalhana mentions as founded by 
King Ranaditya. This temple, he adds, must have 
enjoyed a considerable celebrity up to a compara- 
tively late period. Mankha refers to it as an object 
of his father’s devotion and Jonoraja, in his com- 
ments on the passage, speaks of Vishnu Ran^vamin 
as one of the chief shrines of Pravarapura (modern 
Srinagar)'. 


•Sm foot-note of Rdjatarangini III, 45-46. 
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TARAPIDA TEMPLE. 

About four minutes’ walk towards the east 
is the famous Jama’ Masjid, built originally by 
Sikandar in 1404 A. D. from the materials of a 
large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida 
X696-700 A. D.). There are numerous ancient 
remains of stone temples round this mosque, whose 
builders are not knowm. The site of the mosque is 
considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even 
now people from Ladakh visit it and call it by its 
ancient name Tsifsung Tsublak Kang. 

NARPIRASTAN. 

The first ancient edifice that one sees in the 
city of Srinagar, is the temple of Narendra-svamin 
(which was built by Lakhana-Narendraditya, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 209 to 222 A. D.) It is 
about 100 yards from the right bank of the river 
between the 2nd and 3rd Bridges. It has been 
turned into a Ziarat and is called Narpirastan. 

RUINS NEAR AMBURHER. 

Going from Srinagar by road towards the Sindh 
Valley, one will find, at a distance of miles, a 
village called Amburher. Queen Suryamati (1028-86 
A. D.y founded two Mathas here. 

Ruins of old temples found at this place are 
built into the Ziarat of Farukhzad Sahib and are 
scattered here and there. 
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RUINS OFTEMPLES IN THE SINDH VALLEY. 

At a village called Thyun in the Sindh Valley, 
there are the ruins of a temple. It has only one 
door opening towards the south, the other three 
sides having closed doorways. The basement is 
buried under ground. The interior is a square of 
11 feet. The temple, it is presumed, stood in a 
tank and had an enclosing wall. 

Five miies to the east of Vangat ( Vasishthash- 
rama) higher up in the Sindh Valley, there are 
some ruined temples near the spring called Naran 
N%, at the foot of the Bhutsher or Bhuteshvara 
spur of the Haramukuta peaks. They are in two 
groups, situated at a distance of about 100 yards 
from each other. 

The locaiily of these temples nearer Vangat is 
known by the name of Rajdhani, or metropolis. 
This group consists of six buildings, all more or less 
ruined, and the remains of an enclosing wall, mea- 
suring 176 feet by 130 feet, may still be traced, 
although there is no evidence of the form it originally 
had. The largest temple of the group measures 24 
feet square and has a projection on each of its four 
sides, measuring 3 feet by 15J feet 6 in. The main 
block is surmounted by a pyramidal roof of rubble 
formerly, no doubt, faced with stone; and the gables 
which terminated the porch-like projections on all 
four sides, can still be traced. There are two 
entrances facing east and west. Not far from the 
group is a platform, rectanpular in shape, (100 feet 
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by 67 feet) which appears to have been the basement 
of some building or temple. A colonnade once 
existed all round it — numerous bases of pillars are 
to be seen in their places on one of the longer sides 
of che rectangle, and several fragments of fluted 
columns are lying about, their average diameter 
being two feet. 

About 20 yards to the north-east of the platform 
are the ruins of the second group of temples, eleven 
in number, with the remains of a gateway in the 
centre about 22 feet wide, similar to that belonging 
to the first group. The principal one among them is 
25 feet square with projections on each face. 

A mass of stone measuring 22 feet by 7 feet 
shaped into a tank for water, exists on the south face 
of the principal temples. 

The whole group is encircled by the remains 
of a rectangular wall of which the foundations can 
be traced, together with several bases of pillars; and 
at the N. W. corner is a large tank of stone, full of 
cold and clear water. The dome of the chief 
temple is of rubble masonry, but all the other 
parts of the building are of sculptured stone. 

The chief peculiarities of these ruins are the 
number of temples contained within the same en- j 
closing wall, and the absence of symmetry in their 
arrangement. There is a rock in the middle of the 
Kankauadi stream, half a mile from here, with a 
room cut into it which is sufficient to accommodate 
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four persons. In its centre there is a lirga and 
there is also a niche in one wall. 

In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank 
next to those on the Shankracharya hill. Major 
Cole assigned the age of these buildings to about the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

The worship of Shiva Bhutesha, the Lord of 
Beings, localised near the sacred mountain-lake of 
Haramukuta-Ganga, has played an important part 
in the ancient religion of Kashmir. Sir Aurel Stein 
has been able to show the identity of these temples 
with the buildings which the Kashmir kings had, at 
different periods, raised in honour of Shiva Bhuteshti 
and the neighbouring Unga of Shiva Jyeshtesha. 
The small tank above the ruins, which is 
now known as Naran Nag, is, according to him, 
identical with the Sodara spring mentioned in con- 
nection with King Jalauka, son of Asoka, and king 
Saihdhimat-Aryaraja (35 B. C.). A large stone pith 
or seat, 15 feet long 8 feet broad and 6 feet high, has 
been recently unearthed near Naran Nag. The eastern 
group clusters round a temple, which Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies with the Bhutesha shrine and which, accord- 
ing to Kalhana, was situated close to that of Bhairava. 
The western group is, therefore, identical with the 
temple dedicated to Shiva Jyeshtesha. King Jalauka 
erected here a stone temple to Shiva Bhutesha, 
and made donations to the shrine of Shiva Jyeshtesha. 
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King Narendraditya Khinkhila (250-214 B. C.) con- 
secrated shrines to Shiva Bhuteshvara here. If he 
is identical with Khinkhila, whose reign is known 
from a coin, he probably belonged to tbe 5 th or 6th 
century, so says Dr. Sten Konow. Lalitaditya. 
Muktapida (700-36 A. D.) erected a temple for 
Shiva Jyeshtesha here, which Sir Aurel Stein thinks 
is the existing principal shrine in the western group. 
Kalhana inform us that King Avantivarman (855 — 
83 A. D. ) visited this place and made a pedestal 
with silver conduit for bathing at Bhutesha. He 
further relates how the temple was plundered in 
the days of Jyasimha in Kalhana’s time 
(1128-49, the date when the Rajatarangini was 
written). No important additions were believed 
to have been made to the buildings there, and the 
conclusion one arrives at is that the central shrine of 
the western group belongs to the 8th century A. D., 
while others are older. 

Descending by the left bank of the Jhelum river 
for about five miles below Sharadapur, now called 
Shadipur, we approach the site of the capital of 
King Jayapida Vinayaditya, which was anciently 
called Jayapura. It is marked by the present village 
of Andarkot. There are conspicuous ruins of ancient 
temples here, which may probably have been built 
by that king, who reigned in Kashmir from 752 to 
783 A. D. 
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RUINS AT GUPAKAR. 

Remains of ancient temples are found in several 
places near Gupakar founded by King Gopaditya 
(See Stein’s Rajatarangini Vol. II, page 454). Large 
carved slabs are built into the Ziarats and also into 
the basement of other Muhammadan buildings in 
the village itself. On the road close to the Ziarat 
lay the fragment of a coloss il linga ten feet in 
diameter which, it is regretted, was cut and taken 
away by somebody for building purposes some years 
ago ! 


RUINS AT GUPTA 
GANGA. 

One and half mile south from the Shalamar gate 
is a place called Ishabar known in ancient times as 
Isesvara containing a spring which is a Hindu 
pilgrimage. The chief attraction is a sacred 
spring known as Gupta Ganga which feeds a stone- 
lined tank outside. Immediately behind the 
tank lies a ruined mound some 30 feet square and 
about three feet high; its base is formed of 
carved stone slabs of evident antiquity. The mound, 
says Sir Aurel Stein, is believed by the local puro- 
hitas to mark the site of a temple built by King 
Standhiman. Numerous remains of ancient buildings 
are found around the sacred spring and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong, adds Sir Aurel. 
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to the various other temples, the erection of which 
is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Sureshvari- 
kshetra by Avantivarman’s minister named Shura 
(A. D. 856-83). 

TEMPLE AT PANDRENTHAN. 

Pandrenthan, a place lying 3f miles from Sri- 
nagar on the road to Anantnag, is remarkable for an 
ancient temple of sculptured stone standing in the 
middle of a tank, surrounded by a grove of willows 
and chinars. The tank is about 40 yards square, and 
in ordinary seasons, about three feet deep. It is fed 
from two springs on its eastern side. The temple is 
reached on its northern side over one slab of stone 12 
feet in length and two feet in breadth. It is drained 
out by a deep channel into the Jhelum river, which 
flows 200 feet to the west of the temple. 

The domed roof is well worth inspection, being 
covered with sculptures of classic design. The 
images and carvings, both inside and outside the 
temple, have been badly mutilated by some vandal 
hand. 

The temple is 18 feet square, with a projecting 
portico on each side and displays (in a confused 
exuberance of decoration, more especially the repeti- 
tion of pediment within pediment and trefoil within 
trefoil) clear indications of having been built at a 
later date than other ancient temples in Kashmir, It 
is probably the most modern example of the true 
Kashmiri style extant. 
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The pyramidal roof of 12 courses of stone is 
divided into two portions by an ornamental band, 
and the corner pilasters are surmounted by carved 
capitals- The ceiling is formed of nine blocks of 
stone; four resting over the angles of the cornice 
reduce the opening to a square and an upper cornice 
of four more stones still further reduces the opening 
which is covered by a single block decorated with a 
large lotus. The temple has three doorways opening 
towards the east, west and north, and one window 
towards the south. Its height from lloor to the 
ceiling is 15 feet. 

This temple was erected during the reign 
of King Partha, (906—21 A. D.) by his prime 
minister, Meruvardhana, who dedicated it to 
Vishnu under the title of Meruvardhanasvamin 
("vide Rajatarangini, V, 267-68). The ground 
about it was then occupied by the original 
city of Srinagar founded by Asoka, a king then rul- 
ing over the whole of northern India (vide Rajatar- 
angini I, — 104). The modern name of Pandrenthan 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit Puranadhisthdna, i.e. 
old capital. The seat of government had been 
transferred to the present site by King Pravarasena II 
who reigned in Kashmir from 110 — 70 A. D., before 
the erection of this temple. The present city of 
Srinagar was in ancient times known as Pravarapura 
('shortened from Pravarsenapura) : it was destroyed 
by fire in the reign of Abhimanyu II about the 
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year 960 A. D. (vide Rdjatarangini, VI, 190-92), 
The conflagration was so violent that, excepting the 
temple, which was then as now protected by water 
around it, no other building escaped. The excava- 
tions made towards the north of the temple some 
years ago, show foundations of ancient houses of the 
old capital. The stone courses of the roof of the 
temple have, by the effect of time and earthquakes, 
tilted out of their position and, with the dome thus in- 
clined, the edifice looks as if weeping over the vanish- 
ed city, of which it is now the sole relic. There are 
in the neighbourhood some fragmentry remains 
consisting of two large lingas, one, six feet high, erect 
and entire, the other broken into three pieces, the 
lower part polygonal, the upper round with conical 
top. which together made a height of 16 feet. Near 
these, w'hich are separated from each other by short 
intervals, is a huge mass of stone, being the feet and 
legs as high as the knees of a colossal seated figure, 
probably a Buddhist image. Baron Hiigel calls the 
Pandrenthan temple a Buddhist edifice and states 
that there are some well preserved Buddhist figures 
in the interior. But he is mistaken, for the temple 
was dedicated to Vishnu, as stated above, and the 
figures inside have no connection with Buddhism. 

Some stones from this temple have been used 
in the foundation of a mosque not far from the 
temple to its north. 
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STONE-LINED OLD TANK AND RUINS 
AT 2EWAN. 

About seven miles to the south-east of Srinagar 
lies the village of Zewan, the ancient Javana. It 
was identified by Professor Buhler, on the basis of 
the happy and exact description given of it by 
Bilhana. The poet, says Sir M. A. Stein, mentions 
in this “place of highrising monuments” the pool 
filled with pure water sacred to Takshaka, Lord of 
Snakes. This pool still exists in the Taksnaka Naga, 
which is visited annually by the pilgrims going to 
Hareshwara. Abul Faxl records the interesting 
fact that this spring was popularly held to be the 
place whence the cultivation of saffron flowering in 
this neighbourhood originated. In Akbar’s time the 
cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain in the spring time. It was 
customary to pour cow’s milk into it, and thus 
secure a good omen for the success of their crops. 

RUINS OF TEMPLE AT KHONMUH. 

About two miles to the east of Zewan lies the 
village of Khonmuh, the ancient Khonamusa, famous 
as the birth-place of Bilhana, the poet, who left 
Kashmir during the reign of King Kalasha (1063-89 
A. D.) and became the Chief Pandit (distinguished 
by the grant of a blue parasol and a mast elephant) 
of a Chalukya King, named Vikramaditya- 
Tribhuvanamalla, who reigned at Kalyana in 1076 — 
1127 A.D. Khonamuh contains ruins of some old 
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temples in the middle of small tanks found here 
and there, converted into a Ziarat. 

MINIATURE TEMPLE AT KHREW. 

About three miles to the south-east from Khonmuh 
lies the village of Khrew— the ancient Khaduvi — where 
there is the shrine of the goddess Jwala. The place 
contains a monolithic temple (miniature) of stone, 
but nothing is known about its antiquity. 

RUINS AT PAMPUR. 

About four miles towards the south-west of 
Khrew lies Pampur, the ancient Padmapura. It was- 
founded in the beginning of the 9th century by 
Padma, the powerful uncle of the puppet-king 
Chippata-Jayapida (802—14 A. D.) He built a 
temple here called Vishnu-Padmasvamin. Sir Aurel 
Stein says that to this may possibly have belonged 
the scanty remains of an ancient temple which are 
found at this place. Close by is the Ziarat of Mir 
Muhammad Hamadani with fine and ancient 
columns and ornamented slabs which are likely to 
have been taken from this temple. Other Zidrats ot 
the town also show similar remains, 

REMAINS OF A TEMPLE AT SHAR. 

A mile to the south-east of Khrew is the village 
Shar, where iron ore is found. Kalhana mentions it 
by the name of Sbanara as an agrahdra founded by 
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King Sachinara father of Ashoka. The Zi&rat of 
Khwaja Khizr, which stands here near several small 
springs, is built with the remains of a temple. 

TEMPLES AT LADU. 

About two miles to the left of the road leading 
from Pampur to Avantipura, there are two temples at 
Ladu, one surrounded by water and a smaller one 
close by, a little higher up the hill-side. The following 
is an extract from the description of it given by 
Bishop Cowie; — 

“The ground plan of the former is a square of 
24 feet. There is only one doorway to the W.S.W. 
Its head is semi-circular, with a pyramidal pediment 
slightly projected and divided into two portions, of 
which the upper one is plain and the other is 
occupied by a semi-circular ornament. The apex of 
the pediment reaches the top of the cornice which 
runs round the top of the walls on the outside. The 
roof is entirely gone. 

“The interior is a circle, the diameter of which 
diminishes from the ground upwards. There is a 
cornice 20 inches high, 9if feet above the floor. The 
mouldings are the same as those of the lowest course 
of the ceiling of the small temple, viz. three fillets, 
like those of the Payar dome, but that the edge of 
the middle one is round instead of square. The 
wall on the inside shows signs of fire having been 
used perhaps to destroy the roof which may hav'» 
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been of wood. The top of the doorway inside is 
formed by the underside of the course from which 
the cornice of the interior is projected, 

“There is a drain in the south side for carrying 
off the water used in the services of the temple. The 
basement is carried all round the building except 
where it is broken by the doorway. The basement 
of the temple stands on a platform 48 feet square 
faced with stone walls forming a sort of lower 
basement. 

“The whole stands in the middle of a tank of a 
very clear water which issues from two springs in 
the north-east corner. The tank is about three feet 
deep. Round the tank there are the foundations 
of walls which seem to have formed a square of 
100 feet. There is an ancient looking lingatn ft. 
high, ft. in diameter with eight flat faces of dark 
limestone, standing in the water near the springs 
which supply the tank. 

“The smaiier of the Ladu temples stands a 
little above and behind the first. Its ground plan 
is a square of ten feet. It has only one doorway to 
the west. 

“The doorway has a square top covered by a 
pediment which rests upon the jambs of the door, the 
tympanum being occupied by the trefoil ornament. 
The trefoil contains a niche which once held a figure. 
The temple in front is a plain copy of that at 
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Pandrenthan. The capitals of the corner pilasters are 
ornamented with two animals standing back to back 
and three of the square pillars, supporting the princi- 
pal pediment, are decorated with a bold flowered 
ornament. The roof of the building is pyramidal 
and the interior forms a square of six feet, the walls 
being seven feet high and plain, 

“The ceiling is formed of nine blocks, four of 
which rest over the angles of the walls. To the east 
and west of the temple are rectangular foundations of 
the same width as, and continuous with, that of the 
temple itself, but there is no trace of surrounding 
walls. There are, however, numberless hewn stones 
lying about in all directions. The pedestal of a 
lingatn remains in the centre of the interior. 

“A small square cella and other materials of old 
temples have been annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 
Nothing, however, is known about the antiquity of the 
temples mentioned above,” 

TEMPLE AT AVANTIPURA. 

Avantipura lies on the right bank of the Jhelum 
and is 18^ miles south-east from Srinagar. This place 
was originally called Vishvaika-sara. A town was 
founded here by King Avantivarman, who reigned 
in Kashmir from 855 to 883 A. D. Despite lOJ 
centuries having elapsed since he lived, his name is 
emembered as an ideal king. Under him the arts 
orf peace flourished in the country. He paid minnte 
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attention to everything that tended to promote the 
well-being of his subjects. In his time various 
works were started to minimize the chances of floods, 
which were frequent before. 

The whole neighbourhood of Avantipura is filled 
with ruins, but the only traces of its former great- 
ness are the two temples which this great king found- 
ed, one before his accession to the throne and the 
other and larger one after he ascended it. One was 
dedicated to Vishnu and the other to Shiva, the 
former under the title of Avantisvamin, and the 
latter under that of Avantishvara. These two temples 
are situated on the right bank of the river, one at 
Avantipura and the other } mile to its north-west near 
the village of Jaubrar. They dazzle the visitor with 
their sumptuousness, magnificence and grandeur. 
They are built, as all ancient temples in Kashmir are, 
of immense rectilineal blocks of limestone, betoken- 
ing strength and durability. 

Sir Francis Younghusband says on page 118 of 
his book Kashmir that such works “denote the 
former presence in Kashmir of a people worthy of 
study. He further says — “And the people, who 
built the ancient temples of Kashmir, must have been 
religious, for the remains are all of the temples or of 
sacred emblems and not of palaces, commercial 
oflSces or hotels, and 'they must have, at least, held 
that one large idea, else they would not have built on 
so enduring a scale. They must have been men of 
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strong and simple taste, averse to the paltry and the 
florid.” 

Both these temples are now shapeless masses of 
ruins, but the gateways of both are standing and the 
colonnade of the smaller temple, which had been 
completely buried under ground, has been 
excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martanda quadrangle, but the semi-attached pillars 
of the arched recesses are enriched with elaborate 
carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly 
proportioned. 

Recent excavations at .Avantipura have proved 
successful, buildings and sculptures having been un- 
earthed there. 

These two temples were destroyed by Sikandar, 
‘the Iconoclast.’ Sir Alexander Cunningham thinks 
that these massive buildings could not have been 
overthrown except by using gunpowder which, it is 
not unlikely, he got from Tamerlane, with whom he 
exchanged friendly presents. He, it is recorded, got, 
among the presents, “villainous saltpetre.” 

In the time of this king (Avantivarman) the river 
below B^amula was dredged, which resulted in re- 
claiming large tracts of riparian land for cultivation. 
His engineer was named Suyya, who founded the 
town of Sopur. The dredging was on a precisely 
. similar idea as that of Major Joly de Lotbiniere who 
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started dredging works below the narrow gorge of 
Baramula under the orders of the late Maharaja 
Prat4p Singh, but achieved little success. 

In the time of this king lived Bhatta Kallata, the 
pupil of Vasagupta, the founder of the Spanda- 
Sh&stra branch of Kashmir Shaiva Philosophy. His 
commentary called Spanda-Sarvasva on his teacher’s 
Spanda-Karikas is still extant. 

The prime minister of this king was named 
Shura. His motto (worth remembering by all in 

power) was a Sanskrit verse which meant “This is 

the time for granting benefits while fortune, fickle 
by nature, is present. Why should there be again 
time for benefits, while misfortune is always 
imminent ”? — {Raj atarangini V, 36). This verse 
was constantly recited in the minister’s assembly-hall 
by a bard. 

NARAYANSTHANA. 

At Narasthan, (Narayanasthana) about ten miles 
north-east of Avantipura, lies one of the most 
interesting ruins in Kashmir. The situation is very 
picturesque, looking down the narrow valley, while 
behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty 
mountains of the Brariangan range. The cella 
stands in a walled enclosure about 65 feet square. 
This wall, which is about five feet thick and five feet 
high to the top of the coping stone, has in some places , 
fallen to the ground. The main entrance is on the 
west side through an imposing portico ; the outer 
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portal is arched, the pediment possessing the usual 
characteristics of the Aryan order of architecture. It 
was supported by two columns about eight feet high, 
the width of the entrance between the pillars being 
about 4| feet The outer vestibule measures about 
eight feet by four feet ; in the middle is a square 
gateway opening into a second vestibule of rather 
larger dimensions. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides 
of the wall within the enclosure there is a blank 
arched recess, and on the north side there is also a 
small square postern measuring about three feet by two 
feet and a similar one on the west side seems to have 
led into a square chamber which occupied the south- 
west corner of the enclosure. This chamber was 
lighted by a small arched window. Projecting into 
the enclosure from the southern wall is a small cell, 
about five feet square, with a pyramidal roof. 

The cells of the temple, which occupied the cen- 
tre of the enclosure, are similar in general appearance 
to those of P&yar and Pandrenthan, but more 
imposing in their proportions and elaborate in 
details. Each side measures about 15 feet above the 
plinth. The porch, which is on the west side, 
projects rather more than three feet from the face of 
the wall. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides 
is a blank trefoil archway corresponding in propor- 
tion to the portal. On either side of the' veotiHnh- 
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the figure of a deity is carved in bold relief on 
the panel within a trefoil arched recess. 

The inner entrance is a square gateway about 
6^ feet high by feet wide supported by pillars. 
Both this and the middle gateway of the. north 
seem to have been fitted with stone doors. The 
inside chamber is about feet square ; the walls are 
blank, with the exception of a small arched recess 
on the south side of the entrance. The flooring is 
of stone which has given way in the centre, where 
probably the image of Vishnu stood. About 8i feet 
from the ground there is a cornice, from which the 
roof seems to have tapered to a point, the w’alls are 
now standing to a height of about 24 feet and the 
pinnacle was probably built about ten feet higher. 

On each side of the roof was a lancet. ■ 

TEMPLE AT PAYAR. 

About 19 miles towards the south from Srinagar 
lies the village of Piiyar. On the south side of this 
village, situated in a small green space near the 
bank of a stream, is an ancient temple which, in ^ 
intiinsic beauty and elegance of outline, is superior | 
to all the existing remains in Kashmir of similar f 
. dimensions. Its excellent preservation is due to its , 
retiied situation and the marvellous solidity of its^^ 
ccri! tiucticn. The cella, which is eight feet square f: 
and has an open doorway on each of the four sides, is 
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composed of only ten stones, the four corners being 
each a single stone; the sculptured tympanums over the 
doorways being four others; while two more compose the 
pyramidal roof, the lower of these being an enormous 
mass eight feet square by four feet in height. It has 
been ascribed by General Sir A. Cunningham, on 
grounds which in the absence of any positive authority 
• either way may be taken as adequate, to King Narendra- 
ditya, who reigned in Kashmir in 209 — 22 A. D. The 
sculptures over the doorways are coarsely executed in 
comparison with the artistic finish of the purely 
architectural details and are much defaced, but 
apparently represent Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and the 
; goddess Durga. The building is said to be dedicated 
?tto Vishnu as Surya or the Sun-God. 

V; Inside the cupola is radiated so as to represent 
the sun, and at each corner of the square the space 
‘ intervening between the angle and the line of the 
circle is filled by a celestial attendant who 
seems to be sporting at the edge of its rays. The 
roof has been partly displaced, which is said to have 
been the result of an attempt made by the Pathans 
to take it down and remove it to the city. The dis- 
placement may possibly have been due to an earth- 
quake, as the temple is not so big as to have 
withstood demolition by the Pathans or others. 

The interior is still occupied by a large stone 
Unga. 
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MINIATURE TEMPLE AT KUIL. 

At Kuil, between Avantipura and Payar, there is 
a miniature temple cut out of one single stone. The 
interior of the temple is a cube of 15 inches with the 
centre of the roof hollowed out into a dome, and the 
walls are five inches thick. There is only one 
entrance. On the three sides there are closed 
doorways with pediments like that of the entrance. 
The pediment is unbroken and contains the trefoil 
ornament. The basement of the temple and the 
upper division of the roof are not found. There are 
the bases of three small columns eight inches in 
diameter. At the bases, the plinth is seven inches 
high and 1 1 J inches wide. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides of 
the wall within the enclosure there is a blank arched 
recess, and on the north side there is also a small 
square postern measuring about three feet by two feet 
and a similar one on the west side seems to have led 
into a square chamber which occupied the south- 
western corner of the enclosure; this chamber having 
been lighted by a small arched window. Projecting 
into the enclosure from the southern wall is a small 
cell about five feet square, with a pyramidal roof. 

The cella of the temple, which occupies the 
centre of the enclosure, is similar in general appear- 
ance to those of P&yar and P&ndrenthan, but more #' 
imposing in its proportions and more elaborate in = 
its details. Each side measures about 15 feet above 
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the plinth. The porch, which is on the west side, 
projects rather more than three feet from the face 
of wall. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides is 
a blank trefoil archway corresponding in proportion 
to the portal. On either side of the vestibule the 
figure of a deity is carved in bold relief on the 
panel contained within a trefoil arched recess. 

The inner entrance is a square gateway about 
feet high by 3i feet wide supported by pillars; both 
this and the middle gateway of the north seem 
to have been fitted with stone doors. The inner 
chamber is about 8^ feet square; the walls are blank, 
with the exception of a small arched recess on the 
south side of the entrance. The flooring is of stone. 

RUINS AT BIJBEHARA. 

Twenty-nine miles from Srinagar lies the town 
of Bijbehara, the ancient Vijayesvara. This town, 
Kalhana says, was founded by king Vijaya, (see 
Rajatarangini, II, 62). The town contained the 
most famous shrines of the Valley, especially Shiva 
Vijayesha or Vijayeshvara dating from ancient times. 
The ancient temple occupied, according to tradition, 
a site about a hundred yards from the left river 
bank and opposite to the bridge over the Jhelum. 
According to Kalhana's account, says Sir Aurel 
Stein, which may well have been based on genuine 
local tradition or inscriptional evidence, Ashoka 
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(B. C. 250) had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple hy one of stone. The great king was 
also credited with having erected within this en- 
closure two temples called Asokeshvara. The old 
shrine, so often mentioned by Kalhana and which 
has been the scene of many historical incidents, has 
now completely disappeared. Sir Aurel Stein further 
says that it is probable that a temple so much 
frequented had undergone more than one restoration 
in the course of the fifteen centuries which passed 
between the time of Ashoka and the end of Hindu 
reign in Kashmir. Some time before A. D. 1081, 
while king Ananta was residing at the tirtha of 
Vijayeshvara, the temple was burnt down in a 
general conflagration caused by his son Kalasha. 
The latter, however, subsequently restored the shrine. 
The old linga of Shiva Vijayeshvara seems to have 
been destroyed by Sikandar, But-shikan. 

There are at present found many ruins here and 
there in this town which probably belonged to the 
temples built in early days at this place. Some ruins 
are found at and about the mosque (Bade Masjid). 
There is a stone receptacle for temple offerings now 
lying outside the mosque of Ratan Haji, and a pillar 
is found inside it. 

TEMPLE AT MAxM Al- 
in the Lidar valley at Mamal (anciently called 
Mamalaka) on the beautiful hill-side, dense with 
blue pines and Himalayan spruce, opposite the 
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PahaJgam camping-ground, 46 miles from Srinagar, 
nestle the ruins of a small Shiva temple of sculptured 
stones. The linga in it is, according to Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarangini, called Mammeshvara. The temple 
forms a cella of the usual style, measuring 7j feet 
square, with a porch resting on columns. In front 
of it is a stone-lined spring about 12 feet square, con- 
taining limpid water. 

This temple escaped destruction at the hands 
of Sikandar, ‘the Iconoclast’. He had, however, 
gone up the Lidar valley with the intention 
of proceeding to the cave of Amarnath and 
breaking the ica-linga there and also the temple at 
MAmal en route. On reaching Ganeshbal, ha broke 
the stone image of Ginesh standing in the middle 
of the Lambodari or Lidar river there. It is said 
that, when the knee of the image was struck by 
Sikandar with a hammer, a flood of blood flowed 
down. On witnessing this frightful spectacle, the 
Iconoclast got terrified and, thenceforth, desisted 
from further destruction of the Hindu temples and 
images. He then abandoned the idea of going 
farther to Amarnath and returned, regretting his 
past sacriligious acts and deeds. 

On his way back, on reaching Bijblhara (the 
town built by King Vijaya who reigned in Kashmir 
in 80-72 B. C, vide Rajatarangini, II, 62), Sikandar, 
it is said, found a slab with an old inscription in 
Sanskrit in the ruins of the Vijayeshvara temple he 
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had previously destroyed. In that it was stated 
“ Bismillahi mantrena nashanta Vijayeshvara" mean- 
ing that with the pronoucement of “Bismillah” (a 
phrase used by the Muhammadans at the beginning 
of all actions), the Vijayeshvara temple shall get 
destroyed. Seeing that what he had done had 
already been predicted, he expressed deep remorse 
for having become instrumental in the fulfilment of 
what was inevitable, and thus having become an 
unfortunate target of odium for ever and ever. 

It will be interesting to note here that the 
temple of Vijayeshvara stood near the present 
bridge of Bijbihara and was very lofty. It is not 
known who had originally built it. The tirtha here 
is mentioned in the Nilamata Purdnam, verse 1516. 
The temple had been in ruins so far back as the 
time of Ashoka, who too had rebuilt it. Afterwards 
It had got burned down in the reign of King Ananta 
(1028-63 A. D.) in a conflagration caused by his 
son, Kalasha, sometime before 1081 A. D. {vide 
Rajatarangini VII, 408 and 409); and had been 
built again by Kalasha who reigned in Kashmir from 
1063 to 1089 A. D. {vide Rajatarangini VII, 524). 

To return to the subject of this sketch, namely 
the temple at Mamal. Jayasimha (1128—49 A. D. 
{urnished it with a golden amalaka (crowning 
portion of the spire) which has since disappeared 
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{vide Rajatarangini VIII, 3360). This shrine is 
mentioned in the book Amreshvarakalpa, which 
proves its remote antiquity, 

TEMPLES AND CAVES AT BHUMZU. 

The caves of Bhumau are situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar river about a mile north of the 
spring of Bhavan, (which an ancient legend connects 
with the birth of the Sun-god Miirtanda, from the 
lifeless egg which Aditi, the wife of Kashyapa, had 
brought forth as her thirteenth child — a famous Hindu 
pilgrimage, where, during a certain month in each 
Hindu leap-year, pilgrims congregate and perform the 
Shraddhas of their deceased relations). The largest 
of the above caves contains a stone temple, which 
stands at the far end of a natural but artificially 
enlarged fissure in a limestone cliff. The entrance to 
the cavern, which is over 60 feet above the level of 
the river, is carved with an architectural doorway, 
and a gloomy passage, 50 feet in length, leads from 
it to the door of the temple. It is a simple celia, 
ten feet square, raised on a badly moulded plinth and 
approached by a short flight of steps. The square 
doorway is flanked by two round-headed niches, 
despoiled of their statues, and is surrounded by a 
high triangular pediment, reaching the apex of the 
roof, with a trefoiled tympanum. The opening is 
about 40 feet above the ground and is reached by 
rough steps made in the rock; it is ovoid in shape. 
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6^ feet high and feet wide. The cave penetrates 
the mountain in an easterly direction and may be 
traversed for about 210 feet — the people believing 
it to be interminable. The rock in many places is 
beautifully honey-combed by the action of water 
which constantly trickles down from the higher por- 
tion of the roof. About 20 feet from the entrance, 
there is a low and narrow passage leading off to the 
left, and about 60 feet beyond it on the same side 
is a small circular chamber. 

There is another cave in the same mountain 
about three minutes’ walk beyond the longest cave. 
Its entrance is nearly 100 feet above the ground and 
is ornamented by a porch cut out of the solid rock 
with the usual trefoil arch. The interior is oval 
and about 48 feet long, 27 feet wide and 13^ feet 
high. It contains two platforms ; the upper one 
supports a temple built of stone. 

There are other caves situated in and about the 
village, but they are small and near the ground, and 
are not so interesting as the above. 

Bhima Shahi, king of Udabhandapura (an ancient 
capital of Gandhara, about 15 miles above Attock) 
and the maternal grandfather of queen Didda, 
erected in the life-time of her husband, Kshema- 
gupta (A. D. 950-58), a temple of Vishnu, Bhima- 
keshva at Bhumzu, which is plastered thickly 
with earth and converted into the Ziarat of Baba 
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Bamdin. According to the Rishnama, this saint 
before his conversion to Islam, bore the name of 
Bhuma Sadhu and was practising austere penances 
in the largest cave mentioned above. 

Another temple close by has been turned into the 
tomb of Rukn-ud-din Rishi, who died sometime 
^ after Baba Bamdin. 

There is another cave here of still greater extent, 
but with no archetectural accessories; and half a 
mile farther up the valley at the foot of the cliff are 
two temples, the larger of which has been converted 
into a Muhammadan tomb. 

TEMPLE OF MARTANDA. 

The most impressive and the grandest of all the 
ruins in Kashmir are at Martanda — the Cyclops of 
the East — which is about three miles east of Anant- 
naga. Occupying undoubtedly the finest situation 
in Kashmir, this noble ruin is the most striking in size 
and position of all the e.xisting remains of Kashmir 
grandeur. The temple itself is not more than 40 feet 
high, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering 
over the fluted pillars of the surrounding colonnade, 
give it a most imposing appearance. There are no 
petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive 
and most admirably suited to the general character 
of the building. The mass of buildings consist of 
one lofty central edifice with a small detached wing 
on each side of the entrance, the whole standing in a 
large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade of fluted 
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pillars with intervening trefoil headed recesses. The 
length of the outer side of the wall which is blank I 
is about 90 yards, that of the front is about 60 yards. 
There are in all eighty-four columns — a singularly 
appropriate number in a temple of the Sun, if, as is 
supposed, the number 84 is accounted sacred by the 
Hindus in consequence of its being the product of 
the number of days in the week and the number of 
signs in the Zodiac. 

The remains of three gateways opening into the 

court are now standing. The principal of these 

fronts due west — towards Anantnaga. It is also 

rectangular in shape and built with enormous blocks 

of limestone, six or eight feet in length and one of 

nine feet and of proportionate solidity, cemented with 

mortar. It is wonderful how these huge stones were 

piled one upon the other to such a great height with 

such exactitude. The central building is 63 feet in 

length and 36 feet in width, and above all, has(as the 

temples in Kashmir possess) in addition to the cella 

or sanctuary, a chir and nane, which is 18 feet square. 

The sanctuary alone is left entirely bare, the two other 

compartments being lined with rich panellings and 

sculptured niches. It has been conjectured that the 

roof was of pyramidal form and that the entrance 

chamber and wings were similarly carved. There i 

would thus have been four distinct pyramids of which I 

that over the inner chamber must have been the i 
* ^ 
loftiest, the height of its pinnacle above the ground f, 

being about 75 feet. 
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The temple is 6o feet long and 38 feet wide, its 
height, when commplete must have been 60 feet. The 
courtyard that surrounds and encloses the temple, is a 
more remarkable object than the temple itself. Its 
internal dimensions are 220 by 142 feet. On each 
face is a central ceila, larger and higher than the 
colonnade in which it is placed. The height is 30 feet 
and the pillars on each side are nine feet high — not 
lofty but they have a Grecian aspect which is interest- 
ing. It is thought that the whole of the interior of the 
quadrangle was originally fitted with water to a level 
up to one foot of the base of the columns and that 
access to the temple was gained by a raised patliway 
of slabs supported on solid blocks at short intervals 
which connected the gateway flight of steps with 
that leading to the temple. The same kind of path- 
way stretched right across the quadrangle from one 
side doorway to the other. A constant supply of 
fresh water was kept up through a canal from the 
river Ledari, which was conducted along the side of 
the mountain for the service of the village of 
Simbarotsika close by. 

In the centre of either side of the longer interior 
chamber is a window reaching the floor and about 
eight feet in height. The walls thus divided quarterly 
are filled with single figures in relief, two of Surya and 
two of Lakshmi, one on each panel. 

Bates says that the interior must have been as 
mipmsing as the exterior. On ascending the flight of 
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steps now covered by the ruins, the votary of the Sun 
entered a highly decorated chamber with a doorway i 
on each side covered by a pediment with a trefoil- j 
headed niche containing a bust of the Hindu triad, 
and on the flanks of the main entrance as well as 
those of the side doorways were trefoil niches, each 
of which held a deity. The interior decorations 
of the roof can only be conjecturally determined, as 
there do not appear to be any ornamented stones . 

that could, with certainty, be assigned to it. 

Much vain speculation has been hazarded regard- 
ing the date of the erection of this temple and the 
worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually 
called, by the people (owing to its hugeness) the 
house built by persons as mighty as the Pandaras 
and, by the Brahmans, Martanda or the Sun, to which 
the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple — the wonder of Kashmir — is 
a disputed point of chronology, but the period of its 
foundation took place probably between A. D. 370 
and 500. The colonnade is recorded in the 
Rajatarangini as the work of the famous King 
Lalitaditya. who reigned in Kashmir from A. D. 701 
to 757. From the same authority we gather — though 
the interpretation of the verses is considerably 
disputed— that the temple itself was built by 
Ranaditya who reigned in 223 A. D. and the side 
chapels, or at least one of them, by his queen Amrita- 
parbha. 
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Fergusson nevertheless doubts the correctness 
of this opinion and does not consider it to be clear 
that it is dedicated to the Sun. He also thinks that 
it was probably built about 100 years after the temple 
at Avantipura and not so long as 250 years after. 
The large temple dedicated to the Sun, says Cole, 
was probably of earlier date, and may possibly have 
been erected by Samdhimati-Aryaraja (35 B.C.), 
who, with the exception of the Buddhist Prince 
Meghavahana (12 A.D.), was one of the only rich 
predecessors of Ranaditya (223 A.D.) and a worship- 
per of the emblems of Shiva. 

Cunnigham thinks that the erection of this Sun 
temple was suggested by the magnificent sunny pros- 
pect which its position commands. He remarks — “It 
overlooks the finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in 
the known world. Beneath it lies the “Paradise of the 
East”, with its sacred streams and glens, its orchards 
and green fields, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
mountains whose lofty peaks seem to smile upon 
the beautiful Valley below. The vast extent of the 
scene makes it sublime, for this magnificent view 
of Kashmir is no pretty peer in a half-mile glen, but 
the full display of a Valley 30 miles in breadth and 84 
miles in length, the whole of which lies beneath the 
ken of the wonderful Martanda.” 

It is now difficult to realize the extreme beauty 
of the external decoration, as the stone carvings have 
been terribly mutilated by the Muhammadans. 
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Enough, however, says Cole, is existing to prove 
that the temple had been covered with ornamental 
carvings of high class beauty. 

SPRING AND RUINS AT LOKABHAVANA. 

About twelve and half miles from Bijbehara to- ' 
wards the south is the village of Lokabhavana (now 
called Larikpura) which is identified with the Loku- 
punya of the Rajatarangini. There is also a fine ~ 
spring adjoining the village, which is considered a 
sacred place by the Hindus. King Lalitayditya is 
said to have built a town here. There are several 
ruins found at this place and a small garden pavilion, 
erected by Aurangzeb near the spring, is partly con- 
structed of old materials. 

TEMPLE AND SPRING AT KUTHER. 

About ten miles from Verinag in the Arapath 
valley lies Kuther, which has derived its name from 
a spring found in it. The following is an 
extract from what Sir M. A. Stein writes in his 
Rajatarangini : — “The place of pilgrimage at this ! 
place is the sacred spring of Papashudana(sin-remov- | 
ing) situated a short distance from Kuther. There I 
are still some remains extant of the enclosure which | 
King Bhoja of Malava (during Ananta’s time A. D. j 
1028-63) constructed around this sacred spring.! 
The latter now rises in a circular tank of at least! 

60 yards in diameter, which is enclosed by a solid! 

'•Tr wall, and by steps leading down to the water. 
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The depth of the tank is considerable. In this Shiva 
is believed to have shown himself in the disguise of 
pieces of sandal wood floating on the water. 

“The local tradition maintains that the tank and 
its stone enclosure were constructed by a Raja from 
the Deccan named Matsukund, This king was dis- 
figured by horns which had grown on his head and 
had in vain sought relief by visits to numerous sacred 
sites. When near Kapateshvara (Kother), he noticed 
that a wounded dog was healed by entering the water 
of the sacred spring. The king followed his example 
and got rid of his horns. Thereupon he testified 
his gratitude by the construction of the tank. To 
the same king is ascribed the erection of a temple in 
the usual Kashmir style, of modest dimensions situat- 
ed to the north of the tank, and of several still small- 
er cellas of which the ruins, more or less well pre- 
served, are found close by.” 

Abul Fazl, in the Ain-i-Akbari mentions that 
“there exists in the village of Kother a deep spring 
surrounded by a stone temple. When its water 
decreases an image of Mabadeva in sandal wood 
appears.” 


F»ART II 


Mughal Gardens In Kashmir. 

PREFACE. 

Kashmir is one of the finest countries that the 
sun shines upon. It is truly called the Sub-Alpine ' 
region of Asia’s Italy. It is a dream of lovelinees ! 

Its natural scenery is unsurpassed, nay, even un- 
rivalled by any country in the world, and its climate is 
most healthy and invigorating. This happy region 
seems peculiarly sequestered by Nature for her abode. 
Hoary mountains, shimmering with snow, fence it 
all round, the breezes wherefrom give a peculiar 
luxuriance to the air ; while the verdure of the fields, 
the transparency of the lakes and streams and the 
abundance of fruits and flowers combine to form an 
inviting picture for the eye. 

The Mughal Emperors esteemed this dream- 
land so fair, the pearl of their realm. They, with 
their queens of beauty, made it a health-resort. 
Endowed with synthetic talent, they indulged in 
elaborate tastes and further beautified this beautiful 
country by laying out pleasure gardens in it, all so { 
well conceived and so admirably executed, and thus „ 
“they gave a new urge to the finest traditions of a ; 
branch of Hindu culture” as stated by Havell. Thcj' 
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pleasure-loving Shah-i-Jahan was so much charmed 
by this fascinating country that he used to visit it 
frequently, and once, when he was ill and away from 
Kashmir, he recited the following couplet, from 
which can be measured the extent of the love he had 
for his land of joy : — 

‘Adam was turned out of Paradise for having 
eaten wheat. 

‘I drank only barley-water, O God ! take me to 
Kashmir.’ 

Shah-i-Jahan’s father, Jahangir, was no less 
enamoured with the natural beauty of this country. 
It is he who has said ; — 

3 V 

If there be a Paradise on earth. 

It is this and it is this and it is this ! 

Asked at his death-bed what was his heart’s desire, 
Jahangir murmured “Kashmir and nothing else’’: — 

*L2 Jl 

^ yl> J J ^ 

The Mughal gardens in Kashmir are frequented 
by jolly, merry, roystering crowds every day, who 
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loiter on their soft green turf and feast their eyes 
with the unique sight of their pavilions, grottos and 
cascades surrounded by various kinds of flowers and 
shaded by stately chindrs. Visitors, journeying to 
Kashmir in ever-increasing numbers on holiday- 
making bent, are also seen lounging and sauntering 
and conjuring up romantic visions in them and 
admiring their exquisite beauty. 

The demand for a treatise, containing particulars 
in regard to these magnificent gardens, is great. 
Whatever records about them exist are widely 
scattered and extremely scarce. There are, indeed, 
several very nice and ably written books on Kashmir 
in which these gardens have been described with pens 
dipped in brilliant colours, but hitherto no treatise 
has appeared in which a complete account of them 
has been given in a separate and handy form. The 
want of such a publication is felt not only by visitors 
to the country but also by its inhabitants. I have, 
therefore, made an attempt to give a description of 
them with the object of meeting the want indicated 
above. 


ANAND KOUL, 
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SH ALAMAR. 

According to a legend, Pravarasena II, the 
founder of the city of Srinagar, who reigned in 
Kashmir from 110 to 170 A. D., had built a villa on 
the edge of the Dal Lake in its north-eastern corner, 
calling it Shalamar, which, in Sanskrit, means “the 
abode of love.” The king used to go often to visit 
a saint, named Sukarma Svami living near Harwan, 
and took rest in this villa on his way to, and from, 
that place. In course of time this villa vanished, and 
then the village, that had sprung up in its neighbour- 
hood, was called Shalamar after the name of the 
villa. 

In 1619 A. D., the Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
laid out a garden at this village and called it “Farah- 
Bakhsh” meaning “Delightful.” A Persian poet 
has described this garden thus: — 

0 J ^ ^ 
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I heard Jahangir of splendid genius, 

When he for pleasure visited Kashmir, 

When he made an excursion by the border of 
the lake. 

He found his way towards Shalamar. 

He found here scenery like the faces of brides. 
Fit for buildings and flower gardens. 

The delightful breeze made an impression 
upon his mind; 
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The deep dream awakened his brain; 

He said: ‘‘This elegent land is the face of the 
virgin of paradise. 

A dwelling of ours is necessary here.” 

In those days the monarch of seven continents, 
Who has got a crown of the sun on his head. 

Who is the head of princes. 

In that princedom being the monarch of the world. 
Was determined to complete this place. 

Set a task before himself. 

The task became so grand 

That such a monarch became its mason. 

By canal and cascades and reservoirs and 
fountains. 

By walls and buildings, trees and flowers, 

A paradise was created on the earth. 

Such a garden has never been witnessed by the 

sky. 

Now came — through the beauty of its earth 
and water, 

Farah-bakhsh its name — from the monarch of the 
world. 

When Farah-bakhsh Bagh was prepared 
By order of the Shelter of God, Jahangir, the 
Emperor, 

Who is famous from the moon to the fish, 

For the year of this flourishing garden. 

Wisdom suggested “the royal delightful resort”. 
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The chronogram of the laying out of the garden 
is given in the words ‘'farhat-gah-i-shdhi” in the 
last line of the above poem, viz. 1031 Hijra. 

In 1630 A. D., Zafar Khan, a Mughal Governor 
of Kashmir, made an extension to this garden 
towards the north by order of Shah Jahan. This 
governor was a poet and he mused — 

^jlj3 OLL ^ y') j 

If the high heaven be in a state of mirth and 

joy. 

It is the Faiz-bakhsh and the Farah-bakhsh on 
he face of the earth. 

This new portion of the garden was called 
“Faiz-bakhsh” meaning “Bountiful”. Khisali, a 
Persian poet, has written: — 

,j| 
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When Faiz-bakhsh, by the imperial order, 
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Became the pride of the garden of Eden, 
Farah-bakhsh, with much pride, 

Placed it like a flower upon its head. 

Kashmir is the pride of the world, because, 
Within it is the garden of Shah Jahan. 

For its year one morning. 

Intellect suggested “a royal pleasure resort.” 

The words masarrat-gdh-i-shdhi in the last line 
above give the chronogram of the laying out of this 
garden, viz., 1042 Hijra (1633 A. D.). 

The Shalamar is connected with the Dal Lake 
by an artificial canal, 12 yards wade and about a 
mile long. On each side of this canal there are 
broad and green paths, overshadowed by large trees, 
and, where it joins the lake there are blocks of 
masonry on both sides, which indicate the site of 
an old gateway. There are also the remains of a 
stone embankment which formerly lined the canal 
throughout. 

The Shalamar is 590 yards long and its width 
at the lower end is 207 }'ards, while that of the 
upper end is 267 yards. It is surrounded by a brick 
and stone wall about ten feet high and is arranged 
in four terraces lying one above another and of 
nearly equal dimensions. There is a line of tanks 
or reservoirs along the middle of the whole length 
of the garden — a leading feature of every Mughal 
garden — and these are connected by a canal, 
18 inches deep and from 9 to 14 yards wide. The 
tanks and the canal are lined with polished lime 
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stone, resembling black marble, and they are pro- 
vided with fountains. The water is obtained from 
the Harwan stream behind the garden; it enters 
at the upper end and flows down from each succes- 
sive terrace, in beautiful stone chutes, carved in 
many ingenions patterns of shell and fish, which lead 
to the reservoir below containing numerous fountains, 
and, after leaving the garden, it falls into the outer 
canal, by which it is conducted to the lake. 

The fourth terrace was the private portion 
of the garden where the ladies of the harem 
resided and where they stayed in the palmy 
days of the Mughal emperors. It contains, in 
its centre, a magnificent black stone pavilion — ‘a 
romance in stone’ — which is raised upon a platform 
a little more than three feet high and 65 feet square. 
Its sloping roof is about 20 feet high and is supported, 
on each side, bv a row of six elaborately carved black 
marble p'llars, which are of polygonal shape and 
fluted. It was used as a banqueting hall, a favourite 
place for entertainments of various kinds. When 
at night the fountains were playing and the canal 
and its cascades were merrily running, the pavilion 
and the garden were lit up with various coloured 
lamps, that shed their light upon the throng of 
gaudily-dressed and jewel-bedecked guests and were 
reflected in the tanks and water-courses so as to 
make then appear like fiery lakes, the effect must 
have been exceedingly pretty. Frogs, made of silver, 
sUuap' on silver wire, were tied round the fringes of 
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the ponds touching the water and, as they were 
made so ingeniously by some expert mechanic, the 
ebb and flow of the water, caused by the fall of the 
cascades and fountains, shook them and made them 
croak as if thev were living. These articles used to 
be buried secretly somewhere in the garden by the 
gardener after use on festive occasions. He never 
informed even his own family members of the spot 
where they were hidden, lest the matter might get 
known and the articles be stolen for their valuable 
metal. The gardener died, and as his death was 
sudden, he could not divulge this secret to any one. 
So these frogs probably still remain buried unknown 
underneath the earth somewhere in the garden. 

The pavilion is surrounded by a fine reservoir, 
which is 52 yards square and about feet deep. It 
is lined with stone and contains 140 large fountains. 
Upon each side of the terrace, built against the wall, 
there is also a lodge. These formed the jirivate 
dwellings of the royal family. On the edge of each of 
the three lower terraces there is also a small pavilion 
which overlooks the fountains in the tank below. 
Each of these consists of two apartments on e ach 
side of the canal, over which is a covered archway 
uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported 
by 16 black stone pillars which are fluted and of 
polygonal shape. 

Bernier, who visited Kashmir with Aurangzeb, 
gives an interesting account of this garden in his 
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travels and says that the doors and pillars made of 
stone used in the garden were found in some of the 
idol temples demolished by Shah Jahan, and that it 
was impossible to estimate their value. These 
stones are very much polished. They are called 
sang-i-musd, of which there is a quarry at the village 
of Shar near Khrew. 

It was in this garden that the Emperor Jahangir 
enjoyed the intense delight of making up the quarrel 
he had with his Nur Mahal “the light of the 
Harem”. The poet Moore has immortalized the 
scene, which he closes thus: — 

And well do vanished frowns enhance, 

The charms of every brightened glance. 

And dearer seems each dawning smile. 

For having lost its light awhile; 

And happier now for all her sights 
As on his arm her head reposes 
She whispers him with laughing eyes 
“Remember, love, the feast of roses.” 

What changes have occurred since the time 
when Jahangir and Nur Jahan cast aside the cares 
of state and, forgetting the petty intrigues of court, 
roamed through this garden ! They planted, but 
never lived to see the full perfection of the stately 
chindr trees. Others have entered into their labour. 
Man has done much for these royal Baghs, but 
Nature more, and it is where man has attempted least 
that he has succeeded best. 
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H. H. the Maharaja Sir Harisinghji has had 
electric lights extended to it which illuminate it in 
the evening on festive occasions, imparting a bril- 
liant fairy-like tone everywhere. 

CHAUDRI BAGH. 

Chaudri Mahesh, who was one of the grandees 
of Kashmir in the reign of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
laid out a large garden, calling it Chaudri Bagh, to 
the north of Nasbat Bagh. This garden, it is said, 
had as many as 80 terraces, rising from the edge of 
the Dal Lake towards the gentle slope of the 
mountain to the east. It was so delightful that it 
excited the jealousy of Saif Kiian, who was the 
governor of Kashmir and had also begun laying out 
a garden of his own at Habbaq. The governor 
fretted at this rivalry and murmured — 

L e., the Chaudri laid out a garden, nay, he singed 
the heart of Saif Khan ! 

The Chaudri’s house was at Rainawari. He had 
another garden there, which was also called Chaudri 
Bagh. He connected these two gardens by a bund 
having two solid masonry bridges, one at Rainawari 
and the other near the Nashat Bagh. The former 
has two stone slabs built into two piers of the middle 
span with the following inscriptions; — 
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The date of this auspicious foundation is — 

The founder of the bridge Mahesh Shankar Das 
A line was adorned for the subject of the date — 
May the Chaudri’s bridge remain firm and 

embellished ! 

The second lines of these two Persian couplets 
give the chronogram of the erection of this bridge, 
viz, 1085-86 Hijra (1675-76 A. D.) 

The Chaudri’s gardens have, by the lapse of time, 
vanished, but the bund, together with the bridges, 
exists to this day. 


THE NASHAT BAGH OR THE 
“PLEASURE GARDEN.” 


This garden is situated two miles to the south of 
the Shalamar. It was laid out by Asaf Jab, brother of 
Nur Jahan, queen of Jahangir. A Persian poet thus 
sings its praise. — 
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When Nashat Bagh was in blosom. 

With fresh jasmine, sweet-basil and other 
flowers. 
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The sun of the world, Asaf, 

Spread the carpet and took wine. 

In the ear of the breeze it whispered its year 

“The garden of Nashat and the delight of 
hearts.” 

The chronogram in the last line gives 1044 
Hijra as the date of the laying out of the garden. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal has also sung. — 

i; ^ y 
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High Paradise, as if the Almighty, 

Has placed at the foot of a hill. 

In 1633 A. D., this garden was visited by Shah 
Jahan. He found it was far better in point of 
scenery than the Shalamar and said to Asaf Jah 
thrice that it was a delightful garden, expecting that 
Asaf Jah would tell him that it might be accepted 
by the Emperor as his own garden. But Asaf Jah 
kept silent. This inwardly displeased the Emperor. 
The garden was, as it is now, supplied with water 
from the same stream which supplied the Shalamar, 
and the Emperor, in his anger ordered that, as the 
water-course belonged to the Shalamar only, no water 
should run to any other garden from it. This at once 
deprived the Nashat of all its beauty. Asaf Jah, who 
was staying in the garden, felt very sad but, of course, 
could do nothing. One day, observing the desolate 
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look the garden wore for want of water, he felt ex- 
ceedingly grieved, and, throwing himself on his back 
in a corner, heaved deep sighs, and in this melancholy 
mood went to sleep. A servant of his knowing the 
cause of the grief that weighed upon him, went to the 
place where the stream was stopped and, remov- 
ing the blockade, brought water to the garden. At 
once did the fountains begin to play and the cascades 
to make a pleasing noise, and this awakened Asaf 
Jah. He enquired, in surprise, how the water had 
come, and got much alarmed lest the Emperor might 
hear of this and get annoyed. His servant stood 
up before him and told him that, as he had seen him 
in sorrow for want of water in the garden, he could 
not bear it and, therefore, secretly went and removed 
the blockage from the stream. Asaf Jah upbraided 
him for having done so, and hastily got the 
stream closed again. The news reached the ears of 
the Emperor and he summoned the man who had 
committed the offence. The poor man, trembling 
with fear, pleaded guilty and spoke, with folded hands, 
to the Emperor that he had done this because the 
sorrow of his master, caused for want of water in his 
garden, was unbearable to him, and that he would 
submit to any punishment His Imperial Majesty 
might award him for the offence. Now everybody 
thought the man would be given a very severe 
punishment, but, to their surprise and delight, the 
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Emperor admired the devotion of the faithful 
servant and bestowed a khilat of honour upon him and, 
besides, gave Asaf Jah a sanad, granting him the right 
of drawing water from the Sbalamar stream for the 
Nashat Bagh. 

The Nashat Bagh is 595 yards long and 369 
yards wide, and is surrounded by a stone and brick 
wall, which, on the front side, is 13 feet high. It is 
arranged in ten terraces, three of which are much 
higher than the others, being from 16 to 18 feet one 
above the other. There is a line of tanks along the 
centre of the whole garden and these are connected 
by a canal about 13 feet wide and eight inches deep. 
The tank and the canal are lined with polished stone 
The beauty of flower-beds, with the pleasing lines of 
their design, are livened by numerous fountain jets 
and a grassy path traverses each side of the canal, 
which is about 12 feet wide. The stream, which feeds 
it enters the garden at the upper end and flows down 
the successive terraces in cascades, which are formed 
by inclined walls of masonry covered with 
stone slabs beautifully scalloped to vary the appear- 
ance of the water. Some of the cascades are very 
fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high and are surmount- 
ed by polished stone seats. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the 
lower and the other at the upper end of the garden. 
The lower pavilion is double-storied and built of wood 
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and plaster upon a foundation of stones. Its lower 
floor is 59 feet long and 48 feet wide and enclosed 
on two sides by beautiful lattice windows made of 
wood. In the middle there is a reservoir about 14 
feet square and three feet deep, which is full of foun- 
tains. 

The upper storey has a lofty corridor on its 
eastern and western sides. On its northern side, 
there is an apartment, 25 feet long and 14J feet wide, 
which is enclosed by lattice work, and, on the south- 
side, there is also a similar but smaller apartment. An 
opening in the middle of the floor, about 27 feet 
square, commands a view of the fountain in the 
reservoir below. In front of this pavilion and upon 
the terrace below it, there is a large reservoir filled 
with fountains. 

The upper pavilion is situated upon the end of 
the highest terrace from which the sight of the whole 
lay-out of the garden emerges into view. It consists 
of a single-storied building on each side of the canal 
which is crossed by a verandah uniting the two. 
The verandah between them is supported on each 
side of the canal by wooden pillars painted red 
and it is 43 feet long, 20 feet wide and about 30 
feet high. On the second terrace below this 
pavilion there is also a very fine reservoir which is 
102 feet wide, 123 feet long and 3 feet deep, con- 
taining 25 large fountains. 
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Giant plane trees ^chinars) shade the walks, 
which are bordered by lines of cypresses, and all 
around is soft green turf studded with flower-beds. 
Lofty crags rise for thousands of feet precipitously 
above the garden, while in the opposite direction a 
white soft expanse of lake and village-dotted plain 
attract the eye. The water runs through the garden 
for irrigation purposes, but when picnics or pleasure 
parties are held, the water is turned into the lime- 
stone channels and the fountains play; and when 
the garden is lighted up with a string of electric 
lamps to its full length in the evening, 
the effect is extremely pretty. The best time to 
spend in this lovely garden is morning when the 
radiance of the early dawn kisses the silvery dews 
with which the whole area is bathed, and when 
it is shady and the lake far below is glittering with 
the light of the sun. The poet has truly said: 
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“Morning at the Nashat Bagh and evening at 
the Nasim Bagh, Shalamar and tulip fields — these 
are the places of excursion in Kashmir, and none 
else.” 

The old-fashioned mode of illuminating this 
garden with oil chirdgs has been changed by order 
of H. H. Maharaja Sir Harisinghji, electric lights 
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having been extended here, which, in sharp contrast 
to stars twinkling in the sky above, throw floods of 
light on this beautiful garden in the evening on 
festive occasions. 

HABBAQ. 

Half a mile from Nasim Bagh to the north is 
the garden of Habbaq (penny-royal). It was laid 
out by Saif Khan, one of the Mughal governors of 
Kashmir (1665-67 and 1669-72 A. D.) and it was 
also called Saifabad after his name. He desired to 
make it excel the Nashat Bagh and Shalamar in 
beauty. He brought a stream of water from the 
Sindh Nullah to feed the fountains, grottos and 
cascades in the garden. But before the excavation 
of the stream was completed, he was summoned 
back to Delhi by his master, Aurangzeb. He had 
deferred planting groves of plane trees and cypresses 
therein, pending the coming of water by the excavated 
stream, but as he had suddenly to depart from 

Kashmir, he could not plant them. The garden 

having remained shadowless for want of trees, the 
poet wrote — 

); obf <uL. 
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“Saifabad has got no shade; 

It might, therefore, be called the Prophet of 
the gardens.” 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh started flour and rice- 
pounding mills in this garden in 1868 A. D., which 
were worked by water-power by jail prisoners. He 
also started a silk factory here in 1877 A. D. The 
mills as well as the factory were, however, stopped 
afterwards and this place again wore a deserted 
look. Since then it is called Raghunathpura 
because the Maharaja had laid out a large garden 
just above it calling it by this name. 

NASIM BAGH. 

About half a mile to the north-east of Nagin Bagh 
on the border of the Dal Lake is the Nasim Bagh 
(Garden of Breeze), laid out by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. It contains hundreds of magnificent 
shady chindrs (1,200 had been originally planted) 
which when saplings, were, it is said, watered with 
milk mixed with water — so much tender regard 
was being paid for promoting exuberance in their 
growth. It is a most delightful camping ground. 
“This park lies open — a beautiful and ancient wood- 
land — through which the lake breezes blow, making 
it the very abode of serene and tranquil peace, while 
its white iris-clusters lend it an almost feminine 
charm” — so admiringly and fittingly says Mr. V. C. 
Scott O’Connor about it in his book “The Charm of 
Kashmir”. A Persian poet has said; — 

^ 
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“When in this land, by order of Shah Jahan. 

A fresh groove came into existence out of 
magnificence; 

When Shah Jahan roamed therein. 

A bulbul spoke from a blossomed branch, (and) 

Said the date of the Royal Groove— 

‘From the Paradise of Eden a breeze has come.’ 

The last line of the stanza gives the chronogram 
of the laying out of the garden, viz, 1045 Hijra 
(1635 A. D.) 

HAIDARABAD AND ALIABAD, 

‘Ali Mardan Khan, who was governor of Kashmir 
in 1642-43 and again in 1651-58 A. D. laid out 
a garden with pavilions of polished stone and 
cataracts and fountains at Haidarabad near Nowshera 
where formerly King Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s garden 
was situated. 

He also laid out a similar garden above Telbal 
village to the north of the Dal Lake, calling it 
‘Aliabad. 

Little trace of what these gardens contained is 
now to be found. 
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ILAHI BAGH. 

Near Bachhpura village there is an old chindr 
garden called Ilahi Bagh, which was planted by 
Mir Ilahi by order of Jahangir, The Emperor, 
together with his queen Nur Jahan, used to visit it 
at nights brilliant with a huge silver moon at the 
full shining in the sky above, sending a flood of light 
down upon the lake. They used to go in a small 
boat, which was towed up through the Buta Kadal 
nullah by a levy of pretty damsels in scarlet and 
lace, the jingling anklets on whose feet made sweet 
music as they went along. In this luxurious garden 
there was a chindr so thick that its trunk measured 
48 feet in circumference. This delightful place, 
with its glistening green turf, was very attractive 
as the poet truly said: — 

^ ^ 

‘-r^- 

“Willing or not (as if) by the collar drags (one) 
*Bagh Ilahi towards itself.” 

The chronogram of the laying out of this garden, 
viz,. 1050 Hijra (1639 A. D.), is to be got from 
“Baghe Ilahi” in the following Persian couplet: — 

, j) ^ 

“Heaven was puzzled for its year. 

The Angel said — “Say the Divine Garden.” 
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BAGHA MULL\ 5SAH. 

Near the village cf Darind, ten miles to the north 
of Srinagar, is the garden called Bagha Mullah Shah, 
which was laid out on the spur of a hillock over- 
looking the Anchar Lake by Prince Dar& Shikoh for 
his tutor MulU^h Shah. The Shahkul canal was 
made to run through it. A masonry building, with a 
Turkish bath, was constructed therein, the ruins of 
which are still to be found there. 

‘AISHABAD. 

On the bank of the Sudrakhun (western arm of 
the Dal Lake) towards the east near a bridge, is the 
garden called ‘Aishabad. It was laid out by the 
Emperor Jahangir. A stream of water via Zukur 
village was brought here from the canal called 
Joi Shahi, fed by the Sindh Nulla, and by means of 
it fountains were made to play among the grottos in 
the garden. 

The chronogram of the laying out of this garden 
is given in the last line of the following stanza, viz., 
1030 Hijra (1621 A. D.) 

|.llaj j] 

j*tjl r 
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“The royal garden ‘Aishabad, 

When it was founded by the Emperor Jahangir, 

For its date the Angel said — 

‘Aishabad is the Garden of Peace.” 

This garden belongs now to Diwan Jiwan Nath 
one of the chief raises of Kashmir, 

JAHANARA AND SHAHABAD, 

Prince Dara Shikoh laid out a delightful garden 
on an islet on the Dal Lake near the place called 
Bhattamazar, calling it Jahanara. By the lapse of 
time it fell into disrepairs. During the time of the 
Afghans a hermit, named Lai Shah, used to stay 
here, and since then it is called, after his name, 
Takia Lai Shah. 

Just opposite the Jahanara towards the south on 
the bank of the Dal Lake is situated the garden 
called Shahabad or Monifol (Pupil of the Eye), 
which was also laid out by Dara Shikoh. The poet 
Salim, has sung thus about these two gardens: — 

tXjjf j) ^.1/ 

“When the flower bride seeks about the bride- 
groom. 

She says — ‘Jahanara and Shahabad.’ 
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‘‘Both these gardens are lying luxuriant and 
verdant, one on (t. e. surrrounded by) the water and 
the other on the edge of the water (of the Dal 
Lake).” 

BAHR-ARA. 

On the bank of the western arm of the Dal 
Lake is situated the Bahr-Ara. It was a spacious 
garden laid out by Nur Jahan, queen of the Emperor 
Jahangir. A stream of water from the Joi-Shahi, 
running from the Sindh Nullah via Ilahi Bagh, used 
to flow into it, which watered the flower-beds 
arranged in terraces. A mansion, seven storeys high, 
had been built here on the highest point of vantage, 
from which the Emperor and his consort used to 
have a full view of the Dal Lake on moonlit nights. 

The chronogram for the date of the laying out 
of this garden, viz., 1032 Hijra (1623 A. D.) is to 
be found from the words 1/ ^ in the following 

Persian stanza: — 

Si 

1 .y j 

1^1 ^0 ^ 

Ijl foj 

When in Kashmir the garden of Bahr-Ara: — 

A fresh flower garden — became the adornment of 
the city. 
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A royal mansion seven storeys high 

Became the beautifier of the world on its fore- 
head 

For the date of this special villa 

The Angel declared — “A villa, the adorner of the 
Lake,” 

Since 1894 A. D. this most healthy and isolated 
area is used as a leper asylum. 

GULSHAN, ZAFARABAD, INAYAT 
BAGH &AHSANABAD. 

Zafar Khan Ahsan, who was governor of Kash- 
mir from 1634 to 1641 A.D., and again from 1643 to 
1647 A.D., laid out four gardens mentioned below 
within the short period of 14 months. — 

Gulshan between Bhota Kadal and Ahmada 
Kadal in 1635 A. D. 

Zafarabad at Breyawar, on the bank of the 
Anchar Lake, in 1634, about which Zafar Khan 
sang; — 

^^3 J] 

“My Zafarabad is no less than Paradise 

Such a bountiful garden is not to be found in 


the world.” 
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‘Indyat Bdgh : — Near the mausoleum of Sayyid 
Muhammad Madani, through which the Lachhma- 
Kul canal used to flow, about which Zafar Khan 
muses thus: — 

“Good God ! The garden of favour. 

Has got countless tulips and flowers.” 

Ahsandbdd . — On the bank of the Dal Lake, to 
the north of Naidyar, with a mosque of polished 
stone. 

Mir Ilahi, a poet of the time, composed the 
following couplet in regard to these gardens: — 

vif^ jh- r'* •‘t)'?- 

“Zafar Khan laid out, through his varied genius. 

Four gardens within fourteen months.” 

JAROGAH SHAHI. 

In 996 Hijra (1587 A. D.), Akbar the Great 
began to build a wall about two miles long and 28 
feet high (which cost him 11 millions of rupees) 
round the Hari Parvat. It was finished in 1006 
Hijra (1597 A. D.)'. He also constructed a palace at 
the foot of the Hari Parvat towards the east. In 
front of this palace he laid out a garden down to the - 
edge of the Dal Lake. This was called the Darshani 
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Bagh, or the Garden of Audience. It was arranged in 
long terraces and contained tanks and cataracts. 
On its three sides it had rows of trees. The chrono- 
gram of the laying out of this garden, viz. 1003 
Hijra (1594 A. D.), is to be found from the word 
in the following Persian couplet: — 

i ^ 1 ^1 i j . .. 2L4JU 

^ J J 

The Emperor walked through the garden; 

He uttered as the date of the garden.” 

DARA MAHAL. 

In 1012 Hijra (1603 A. D.), Prince Dara 
Shikoh constructed a number of fine buildings glim- 
mering in a flood of light, amongst which is the 
mosque of polished stones for his tutor Akhund 
Mulla Shah on the southern slope of the Hari 
Parvat, the ruins of which are still extant. In the 
compound he laid out a beautiful garden of flowers 
and shrubs with cataracts and tanks. The water 
required for irrigation used to be raised by means of 
a Persian wheel from a large masonry tank erected 
a little below. 

BAGHA DILAWAR KHAN. 

On the western bank of the Brarinambal is 
situated the garden laid out by Dilawar Khan, who 
was governor of Kashmir from 1618 to 1620 A. D. 
It contains very stately chinars. Moorcroft, Hugel 
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and Vigne, the earliest European travellers, barring 
Bernier, stayed here during their sojourn in Srinagar. 
At present the Government High School is located 
therein. 


BAGHA IRADAT KHAN. 

At Sunti Bhatun Har, to the east of Naupura, 
there was a garden laid out by Iraiat Khan, who 
was governor of Kashmir in 1620-23 A D. It con- 
tained beautiful villas with delicate lattice work, 
which were made by a very skilful carpenter in such a 
geometrically artistic design as was not to be found 
anywhere else in Kashmir. He gave a large amount 
of money as a reward to the carpenter, but, 
lest he should make such lattice work for others’ 
buildings that might rival his, he cut off the 
thumb of his right hand. Such was his vanity 
coupled with jealousy ! 

CHAR CHINAR. ^ 

Char Chinar, or the garden containing a square 
piece of land with four chinars growing at its four 
corners, is situated on the southern bank of the Dal 
Lake. It was laid out by Shahz&da Murad Bakhsh 
in 1641 A. D., when he was governor of Kashmir. 
This delightful and favourite resort used to be 
thronged on hot summer days by picnic parties going 
on the Dal Lake in boats, which they tied up here in 
order to refresh themselves under the cool and 
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breezy shade of the ehinSrs. To others, given to 
merriment, this corner was a place of gaiety, dancing 

and laughter a very riot of materialism with its 

flower battles and all the brave music of the sensuous 
life. Still, to others with a religious turn of mind, 
it was a peaceful spot to linger at for the contem- 
plation of the great mysteries of life, their fingers 
turning rosaries, their lips in prayer. 

A boulevard, planted with a long row of horse- 
chestnut trees, has recently been constructed by 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Harisinghji along the bank of 
the Dal Lake, joining this place of “the four chindrs” 
with the Chinar Bagh below the Dal gate. This 
boulevard is divided into three pieces and called 
after the names of Raja Sir Amar Singh, Maharaja 
Sir Harisinghji and the Heir-apparent Raj Kumar 
Karansinghji, respectively. This has immensely 
enhanced the beauty of this side of the lake. 

PARI MAHAL. 

Pari Mahal (Fairies’ Palace), with a nice little 
garden, is situated on the spur of the Zebwan 
mountain on the southern side of the Dal Lake. It 
is about a mile from the margin of the lake. It was 
a school of astrology built by Dara Shikoh (Shah 
Jahan’s eldest son) for his tutor Akhund Mulla 
Shah. It is terraced up the hill-side, the face of 
each terrace having deep niches. There is a spring 
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near by, the water of which used to irrigate the 
garden. This palace is also called Kuntilun, because 
it was to be a copy of a castle named Tilun in India. 
But, when ready, it was not found to equal it. Hence 
Dara Shikoh declared in disgust i. e. what 

comparison could it bear with Tilun ? Thenceforth 
it was called by the phrase uttered by the Prince, 
which has since been corrupted into Kuntilun. It 
has now fallen into disrepair. 

CHASHMA SHAHI. 

The Chashma Shahi is a famous spring of pure, 
transparent and cold water. It is situated in a small 
pleasure-garden, high up on the slope of the moun- 
tain overlooking the lotus blossoms on the Dal 
Lake. It is 2^ miles from Nashat Bagh, towards 
the south. The garden is about 113 yards long and 
42 yards wide and is surrounded by a wall about 
seven feet high. It is arranged upon the same plan as 
Nashat Bagh. There are three terraces, a central 
acqueduct, tanks, w.iterfalls and fountains, which 
are fed by the sparkling water gushing out of the 
spring situated at the scuth end of the garden. The 
acqueduct passes under the basement storey, and 
after leaving the reservoir, falls to the lower terrace 
in a fine cascade about 16 feet high. This garden 
was built by order of the Emperor Shah Jahan by 
Ali Mardan Khan, then governor of Kashmir. The ^ 
chronogram of the laying out of this garden, viz., 
1052 Hijra (1642 A. D.), is given in the words 
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in the following Persian stanza : — 

^Itvk ) ^ ciJA^ 

^ /o ^'’ ,j u>.aS’ 

-> ' '• J J- 

f '• .♦. A •• • '^ 

.fkvAW ^ V^*l^ ** * ^ V— “J 

O > V J J ' 

“Yesterday I saw sitting at the spring of Para- 
dise, 

Shah Mardan Ali of Jamshed’s splendour. 

I accosted him ; ‘Peace be unto thee.’ 

He replied : ‘Unto thee.’ 

He urged : ‘Speak out what you want.’ 

I told him : date for the spring.’ 

He declared ‘Say the Royal Spring.’ 

BIJBEHARA. 

Twenty-nine miles from Srinagar to the south, 
lies the town of Bijbehara. Here on both sides of the 
river is the garden of Dara Shikoh, in which there 
are magnificent chinars. One chindr is so thick 
that its trunk measures 54 feet in circumference at 
ground level. The two portions of the garden were 
once united by a stone bridge, the ruins of which are 
still to be found. The garden consisted of a number 
of cross avenues, and along the centre was a line of 
tanks connected by an acqueduct. The rc mains of 
a brick palace or lodge are visible even now. 
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MATTAN. 

About 40 miles from Srinagar, towards the south- 
east, is the Mattan or Bhavana spring. It is a famous 
place of Hindu pilgrimage sacred to the sun, where, 
during certain months in each Hindu leap year, 
pilgrims perform shraddha (ceremonies) for their 
deceased relations. In about 1630 A. D. a garden of 
fine chitiars was laid out in front of this spring by 
Asaf Jah by order of Jahangir. Abul Fazl writes in 
the Ain-i-Akbari (translated by Colonel Jarret) as 
follows ; — 

“On the slope of the hill is a spring, at the head 
of which a reservoir has been constructed, full of 
fish. The sanctity of the spring preserves them 
from being touched.” In reference to the above a 
foot-note has been given by Colonel Jarret — 

“The spring referred to is that of Bhavana, one 
of the holiest in Kashmir, which, says Vigne, is 
swarming v ith Himalayan trout.” 

AURANGABAD. 

At a distance of seven miles from Anantn%, to- 
wards the south, is the village Larikpura, originally 
called Lokabhavana. There is a spring here. A 
garden was commenced to be laid out here by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb but it was left incomplete. 
ACHHABAL. 

About six miles from Anantnag, to^' the ^south- 
east, lies the village Achhabal, the ancient Akshavala, 



which, when originally founded by King Aksha, who 
reigned in Kashmir in 571 — 631 A. D. was a large 
town, ][Sae Rmjatarattgini I, 337). 

The place is noted for its spring, which is 
the finest in Kashmir and is supposed to be 
the re-appearance of a portion of the river 
Bringhi, whose waters suddenly disappear through 
a large fissure underneath a hill at the village 
Wani Divalgam in the Brang Pargana. It is said 
that once, in order to test this, a quantity of chaff 
was thrown in the Bringi river at the place its 
water disappears at Wani Divalgam and that chaff 
came out of the Achhabal spring. 

The water of the spring issues from several 
places near the foot of a low spur which is densely 
covered with decd&r trees and at one place it gushes 
out from an oblique fissure large enough to admit a 
man’s body and forms a volume some 18 inches high 
and about a foot in diameter. 

In 1620 A. D., Nur Jahan, “Light of the world” 
queen of the Emperor Jahangir, finding here the 
most splendid opportunity afforded for man’s hand to 
lend help to Nature, laid out a garden at this place, 
calling it Begamabad. It was also called Sahib- 
abad. It is 467 feet long and 45 feet broad and is 
surrounded by a stone wall and divided into portions. 
It contains many fruit trees and some very large 
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chinars, and the ruins of a liammam (Turkish bath) 
and other buildings. The water of the spring flows 
through the garden, which is traversed by three 
acqueducts, the central one being about 16 feet wide, 
and those on each side about 6J feet wide. Along 
the central acqueduct, there are two large tanks ; the 
upper one is 188 feet long and 74 feet broad, and 
contains in its centre a wooden pavilion, which is 
about 18 feet square and rests upon a platform of 
masonry ; while the low'er tank is about 80 feet 
square. There are three waterfalls in the upper 

part of the garden, one on each canal, and the 
largest is the middle one, which is 12 feet high and 
about eight feet broad. There are also three waterfalls 
outside the lower end of the garden, one on each 
canal, and the largest is the middle one, which is 
eight feet high and about six feet wide. The tanks 
and acqueducts are lined with stone and abound 
with fish, and a large number of fountains have been 
erected in them. 

Bernier, who visited Kashmir about the year 
1663 A. D., writes of this garden thus: — 

“In returning from Sundabrari, I turned a little 
out of the highway in order to sleep at Achhabal 
which is a place of pleasure belonging to the old 
kings of Kashmir, and, at present, to the Great 
Mughal. Its principal beauty is a fountain, of which 
the water disperses itself on all sides around a 
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building, which is not devoid of elegance, and flows 
through the garden by a hundred canals. It comes 
out of the earth as if it re-mounted and returned 
from the bottom of a well with violence and boiling 
and in such abundance that it may rather be called a 
river than a fountain. Its water is admirably good 
and is so cold that to hold the hand within it could 
scarcely be borne. The garden is \ ery beautiful on 
account of its alleys, the great qu.antity of fruit 
trees, apricots and cherries, the quantity of Jets d'eati 
of all kinds of figure^:, of reservoirs full of fish and a 
kind of cascade very high which in falling makes a 
great sheet of 30 or 40 paces in length, the effect of 
which is admirable, particularly at night, when they 
have placed below it an infinity of little lamps which 
are arranged in holes made on purpose in the wall, 
all of which is of ver}' great beauty’’. 

Kashmir poets have, in their own native tongue, 
poured forth very sweet and melodious idyls in 
praise of this garden and the buildings therein, some 
lines of which are quoted below : — 

Achhabala gachlti dahi zagai madano ! 

Yi dapaham tity Idgayo. 

Mamas ami shakarlabi, kurnam beddd, 

Achhibalache gachhi dabe dimasai farydd. 

Achhibalache gachhi dabi peth dimasai ndla o 
farydd. 
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Koh tshandit deva melem Shirtni Shah Farhad! 

“ O beloved ! I lurk for thee at the gachh- 
plastered balcony of Achhabal, 

Whatever (flower) thou chooseth, I shall offer 

thee. 

That beloved killed me and did me injustice, 

I shall call him out from the gachh-plsisterei 
balcony af Achhabal. 

Plaintively shall I cal! him on the gachh- 
plastered balcony of Achhabal, 

Having searched for him in hills, would that he 
could meet me as Farhad did Shirin !” 

VERNAG. 

Vernag is a village situated at the foot of 
the Banahal pass. It is so called after the 
name of a spring there called Vernag. According 
to a legend the goddess Vuasta (Jhelum) wanted to 
take her rise from this place, but it happened that 
when she came, Shiva was staying here, whereupon 
she had to go back and then she took her rise from 
Vithavatur (Vitastatra), a spring about a mile to the 
north-west of this place. Virah in Sanskrit means 
to ‘go back’ and nag ‘spring’ and, as Vitasta had to 
go back from this place, it came to be called 
Virahnag or Vernag. 

This spring was originally an irregular shapeless 
pond, and water, oozing out from different places in 
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it, spread about and formed a little marsh. The 
Emperor Jahangir, whose artistic taste for polishing 
the beauty of Nature is well known, saw this and at 
once determined to improve it. He built the octa- 
gonal tank of sculptured stones round it, so that all 
the water was collected therein. This was com- 
pleted in 1029 Hijra or 1620 A. D. 

Seven years later, Jahangir’s son, Shah Jahan, 
who was no less a lover of natural beauty, constructed 
cascades and aqueducts in straight lines through and 
around this fine garden which he, in order to enhance 
further the beauty of the place, laid out in front of 
the spring. He also built cold and hot baths to the 
east of this garden, just outside of it, of which little 
trace is now left. 

The water from this spring issues from the 
north-eastern side of a high and well-wooded hill and 
is received into an octagonal stone basin ten feet 
deep. 

There are two stone slabs built into the south- 
ern and western walls of the spring, on which prose 
and verse in Persian, in praise of the spring, and the 
dates of the construction of the tank and acqueduct, 
are inscribed. They are as follows : — 

jy yila»i)y) i(2; jq 

^ 1 ^ jlj jx(l 

Jjji 

- 
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j— Lb ^3l 
Jiic ^'A-J 

^^1— J' •AS 

- I ♦f'9 

^dl(3 5.JtMh^U xt-w' 

y>i*3) A> )(j>^ jSm 

^~‘^f~~. o^^' — i ^Lio| 

I •r^) <s— vX"! ^^}j3 J) 

“The king of seven kingdoms, the administrator 
of justice, the father of victory, Nur-ud-din, Jahangir 
son of Akbar, the martyr king, halted at this spring 
of God’s grace in the 15th year of his reign. This 
construction was made by order of His Majesty. 

By Jahangir, son of King Akbar, 

This construction was raised to the skies. 

The architect of intelligence got its date — 

“May the mansion last for ever together with 
the spring Vernag !’ (1029 Hijra.) 

Haidar, by order of Shah Jahan, the paramount 
lord of his age — 
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God be praised — made the cascade and acque- 
duct flow. 

^ This a::queduct reminds one of the acqueduct of 
'paradise. 

By this cascade Kashmir attained glory” 

The unseen Angel declared the date of the 
acqueduct : — 

' ‘The acqueduct has issued from the heavenly 
I spring’ (1037 Hijra.) 
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